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PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
AND THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


In this Bulletin, the Free Library Commission seeks to set the background for 
an Institute on Public Library - Public School Relationship, to be held in 
Madison February 26-28. Proceedings of the Institute are planned for publi- 
cation as a supplement to the Bulletin later in the year. 


Two of the contributors to this issue are pictured here: above, Elizabeth Burr, 
Consultant, Children's and Young People's Services, Free Library Commission; 
below, Irene M. Newman, School Library Supervisor, Department of Public 
Instruction. 














THE RELATION OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
AND THE SCHOOL: 
SELECTED READINGS 


Elizabeth Burr 
Consultant, Children's and Young People's Services 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


From Florida to the Northwest, from California to New England, the 
relation of the public library and the school is the subject of conferences, 
institutes, and workshops and is discussed in several important recent books 
and articles. Wisconsin librarians concerned with the developing of an ef- 
fective relation will find the reports and writings of interest. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Because it is axiomatic that to understand the present one must have 
knowledge of the past, it might be well to begin with Mildred L. Batchelder's 
"Public Library Influence on School Libraries. "(1) She concludes, "The school 
and the public library are inevitably agencies which interact on each other. 
Whether the mutual influences, one upon another, result in more or in less 
effective school library or public library service will depend upon many fac- 
tors, but most of all on the people involved." 


BASIC RELATIONSHIPS 


The purpose of Frances Henne's and Frances Lander Spain's paper, "The 
School and the Public Library"(2)is to indicate the kinds of existing relation- 
ships that schools have with public libraries and tonote the types of cooperation 
and co-ordination that are desirable. The authors believe that "the most im- 
portant and significant relationship existing between the public libraries and 
the scnools today is probably that of mutual approval and support. Those con- 
nected with the school recognize that in the public library there are materials 
of communication and advisory services that are available for and used by groups 
closely identified with the school--children, young people, teachers, school 
administrators, parents, and others. Similarly, the public library staff recog- 
nizes that a good school library and the services that accompany it form an 
essential and integral part of the school, without which the school cannot 
achieve its educational objectives and without which the public library ob- 
jectives are distorted. Those responsible for the schools and those responsible 
for the public libraries, as citizens and educators, are desirous that their com- 
munities have good schools and good libraries, and lend support to each other 
in achieving that objective." 














STANDARDS 


During 1960, the American Library Association published new standards 
for young adult services in the public library and for school library programs 
at both the elementary and the secondary level. Public Library Service, (3) 
published in 1956, is as yet the only source for standards concerning children's 
service in public libraries; however, ALA's Public Library Association now 
has a committee working on the principles of work with children. Young Adult 
Services in the Public Library (4)was written to stimulate development of work 
with young adults in public libraries and to meet the increased demand from 
librarians for information and guidance in this field. Standards for School 
Library Programs (SXdescribes "the basic requirements for a functional school 
library program, and is intended to serve as a guide in appraising existing sit- 
uations and in formulating immediate or long-range plans for library programs 
at both the elementary and secondary level." 














NATIONAL, STATE, AND COMMUNITY STATEMENTS 


Joint recommendations of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission and the 
State Department of Public Instruction were published in 1953 in Programs for 
Schools and Public Libraries: Joint Planning Makes Service Better .(6) Be- 
cause this publication is out of print and only available on loan, it has been 
revised and appears in this issue of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. The report 
of the Joint Committee of the National Education Association and the American 
Library Association, Schools and Public Libraries: Working Together in School 
Libraries, (7 although published in 1941, is still a useful document in man 
of its specifics of co-operation. JoiningForces for Library Services to Youth (8) 
reports on the relationship between public libraries andschool libraries as they 
serve children and young people in Indiana and on the possibilities of closer 
workingrelationsiips. The differences between public and school libraries are 
pointed out, as well as possible interrelationships and co-operation, in Amy 
Winslow's and Alice Robinson's "The Public Library and the School Library : 
Similar Ends But Different Methods. "(9) 














Florida librarians have decided as school and public library services ex- 
pand in their state that it is increasingly important for school and public li- 
brarians to understand clearly their role to further library services co-operativel y 
and to interpret to the public the purpose of each type of library. Ina pre- 
liminary statement of philosophy19) a group of public and school librarians 
belonging to the Florida Association of School Libraries and the School and 
Children's Section of the Florida Library Association, who are working jointly 
toward a definite statement of policy, say, "Individual cooperation and joint 
action on the part of the school and public librarians can lead to better under- 
standing of library problems and will eventually result in a written guide to 
areas of cooperation. ..areas of mutual interest tobe considered for cooperative 











efforts could be book selection (sharing book reviews and book selection skills 
and techniques), reading stimulation activities (book exhibits, fairs, summer 
reading programs and other publicity), public library visits by students, school 
visits by public libraries and the recruiting of trained personnel." 


Dr. Ewald B. Nyquist, Deputy Commissioner of Education, New York 
State Education Department, in an address (11)at the fall New York Library 
Association conference proposed the establishment of a formal study committee. 
Its purpose is to study "the whole problem of coordinating the library service 
which our youth must have in the expanding educational program of the state, 
and of interrelating the forma! instructional units with the public libraries... 
Such a group would draw representatives from public librarians, elementary 
and secondary school and college librarians, superintendents and principals of 
schools, as well as teachers..." 


SURVEYS 


A survey of the elementary and secondary school libraries in the Pacific 
Northwest was published in 1960 as the second volume in the Pacific North- 
west Library Association's Library Development Project Reports.(12) There is 
a 53-page section on school=-public library relations, written by the Idaho 
state librarian and a junior high school librarian in the State of Washington. 
Although some of the recommendations have long been accomplished in Wis- 
consin, many of them cre relevant to the attainment of our goals. 





There is a most useful report of a survey of student use of the Los Angeles 
Public Library by Edith Bishop, Co-ordinator, Young Adult Services, Los 
Angeles Public Library, titled "Reference Questions--How Well DoWe Answer 
Them?" (13) The description of what information was obtained--student re- 
quests to librarians, use of other libraries, areas of heaviest demand, proportion 
of requests answered--will be useful to other libraries deciding that facts are 
needed before joint planning between school and public library can take 
place. 


Sara Fenwick's paper, "School and Public Library Relationships, "(14) 
given at the University of Chicago Graduate Library School Institute, 1959, 
contains an analysis of school and public library relationships in the Chicago 
area, including 27 suburban communities. She concludes that there are "ob- 
vious narrow limits to the total library resources available to high school stu- 
dents in this large suburban area... Both school and public libraries will be 
best served by seeking recognition, not of the likenesses of their patterns of 
service but of the differences in the programs that give meaning to the role of 
each institution. Then, perhaps, we will have the necessary perspective to 
make possible effective relationships, productive of the best in a total library 
program for all members of the community." 


SEARCHING, CONSTRUCTIVE, REALISTIC AND HONEST CRITICISM 


Mandatory reading for all concerned in joint planning between school 
and public library are Lowell Martin's and Mary Helen Mahar's papers, read 
at the Rutgers Workshop of Leadership in Library Service for Youth, and Harold 
Hamill's "The Public Library and the New Educational Program"(15) based on 
a paper given at a regional conference of the California Library Association. 


Lowell Martin's "Relation of Public and School Libraries in Serving 
Youth"(16) js illustrated with some examples of the mutual benefit in genuine 
co-operation. He notes that "it is not one agency that is expected to make 
the major contribution while the other gets a free ride, nor is it the goals of 
one only that are ‘furthered by the project." In "Implications of the Library 
ServicesAct for Services toChildren and Young People, (17) Miss Mahar raises 
pertinent questions to pinpoint the problems of providing public and school li- 
brary service to rural youth. Harold Hamill lists four documents which have 
appeared in recent years on educational policy that are basic to public library 
planning and deals with the barriers and solutions to supplying adequate |i- 
brary service to students. 
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THE TOTAL LIBRARY RESOURCES 
FOR YOUTH IN THE COMMUNITY 


Elizabeth Burr 
Consultant, Children's and Young People's Services 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Public libraries and school libraries are a part of a network of library 
facilities and should work together to provide co-ordinated and complete serv- 
ice for children and young people. This principle stated in Public Library 
Service: A Guide to Evaluation with Minimum Standards (1)is the basic guide- 
line for the public library in working toward total library resources for youth 
in its community. 








Complete service to children and young people demands an effective 
working relationship between the school and the public library. To accomplish 
this goal, there must be continuous joint planning between the two educational 
agencies. 


Primary to this relationship is the need to develop awareness, under- 
standing, and knowledge of the functions, objectives, and methods of the 
public library and the school. 


Both agencies share the common goal of furthering the growthand devel- 
opment of children and young people through reading toward the end of an 
educated and thoughtful citizenry. In working toward this goal, the public 
library and the school's library have related functions. The two types of li- 
brary service thus complement each other, one serving youth in his school life, 
the other in his community life. 


The public library--designed as it is to serve the interests of all ages 
and groups in the community, from preschool children to senior citizen, from 
Cub Scouts to Service Clubs--provides services, books, and other materials to 
meet the need of all members of its community for information, education, 
recreation, learning, and understanding. 


Standards for public library service to youngadults were discussed in the 
January-February, 1960, issue of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin; children's 








(1) Public Libraries Division. Public Library Service: A Guide to Evaluation 
with Minimum Standards. ALA, 1956. 
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library service was reported upon in the March-April, 1960, issue. Based on 
these explanations of the objectives, functions, and methods of the public li- 
brary's program for children and young adults, consideration should be given 
tothe governingauthority, present development, joint planning, and the inter- 
relationships of public and school libraries. 


THE GOVERNING AUTHORITY 


Wisconsin librarians and trustees will be interested in the following reso- 
lution adopted by the National Assembly and ratified by the general :» zmber- 
ship of the American Association of Library Trustees at the Montreal conference 
on June 19, 1960: 


"Whereas, the American Library Trustees Association believes the time 
has come for both public library trustees and school officials to recognize and 
accept their separate but complementary responsibilities in strengthening the 
total library resources of the community to serve all age groups and all indi- 
vidual interests, 


"Therefore, be it resolved, that the legal authority and responsibility to 
establish policies that will provide citizens of every age in the community with 
the best possible public library services resides in the public library trustee, 


"And be it further resolved that school libraries are an essential part of 
the total school program; the provision of libraries and school library programs 
in the school should be the responsibility of the school board and administrative 
officers. Therefore, trustees should work for the gradual assumption of this 
responsibility by the board of education, relinquishing school library service 
as the schools are able to undertake it." 


This action underlines the Public Library Service principles concerning 
the public library's independent governing authority and the school and public 
library network of library facilities. 





PRESENT DEVELOPMENT 


In Wisconsin, the high school library has always been accepted as the 
responsibility of the school board. In most communities, the only centralized 
library available to the elementary school child is the public library. Ele- 
mentary school libraries are developing in cityand integrated school districts. 
The recent trend in Wisconsin, in the urban centers where the public library 
board has been involved in providing school library service, has been based 
on the philosophy stated in the national association's resolution. Every school 
is purchasing more and more books for its students. Loans of classroom col- 
lections of books from the public libraryand books borrowed from bookmobiles 
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at school stops are supplementing city and rural school book collections in some 
areas of the state. 


Public library services to children and youth are expanding. Library 
boards of trustees and school officials are assuming their responsibility for li- 
brary development; however, the area of joint planning to meet the needs of 
youth for library materials and services is one in which time and effort should 
be centered. 


JOINT PLANNING 


The fact that "the success of cooperative effort is attained through the 
recognition of common aims, mutual understanding of related problems and 
clear definition of service" is pointed out in Young Adult Services in the Public 
Library {2) In Standards for School Library Programs ,“3) we read, "Both school 
and public librarians assume responsibility for making contacts with each other 
and for acquiring knowledge about the resources, services, plans, and programs 
of the complementary agency. A program can thus be established in which 
each serves the same public with a wise utilization of available resources and 
without needless duplication of effort." 








Joint planning begins on the policy and administrative level involving 
the respective boards, the director of the public library, and the school super- 
intendent. The school principal and the branch librarian are in key positions 
to co-ordinate library activities in their particular neighborhoods. Above all, 
the public librarians serving children and youth and the elementary and sec- 
ondary school librarians must know each other's collections and programs if 
they are to guide their young readers intelligently. 


THE INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF PUBLIC AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Standards for School Library Programs states that one of the purposes of 
the school library is to “introduce pupils to community libraries as early as 
possible and cooperate with these libraries in their efforts to encourage con- 
tinuing education and cultural growth. "(4) 








(2) Public Library Association. Young Adult Services in the Public Library. 
ALA, 1960. 
American Association of School Librarians. Standards for School Library 
Programs. ALA, 1960. 
(4) American Library Association. Committee on Postwar Planning. School 
Libraries for Today and Tomorrow. ALA, 1945. pp. 9-10. 
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The public library staff in its youth program and the school librarians 
need to work together to make the student's school and public library experi- 
ences lead toward the formation of a lifetime habit of library usage, as well 
as pride inthe ownership of books. Plans should be made by the librarians and 
teaching staff to introduce every student to the public library's resources and 
services. 


The school librarian in co-ordinating library instruction in the school 
program plans with the public library for its part of such an instruction pro- 
gram. Classes should visit the library for instruction in the use of the catalog, 
reference tools, and the book collection generally, as well as for storytelling 
and book talks. The public library staff should visit school classes regularly 
to talk about books and services. 


Joint book selection and book reviewing, preparation of book lists and 
bibliographies, exhibits and displays are ways in which all professional staff 
members working with children and young people in the two types of libraries 
might cooperate. 


Curriculum-related reference needs for students of all ages demandclose 
and effective working relationships between the two agencies. One of the 
statements in Standards for School Library Programs, page 50, is "It is the 
school librarian's responsibility to get advance information concerning school 
assignments to the public librarian and inform him of changes inthe curriculum. 
It is the public librarian's responsibility to make courses of study, curriculum 
bulletins, and book lists from the local schools available for use by the public 
library staff." And on page 67, it is pointed out that "the teacher becomes 
familiar with other libraries in the community. He acquaints students with the 
objectives and services of the public library, and he cooperates in the arrange- 
ments made by the school to keep the public library staff informed in advance 
about class assignments and to keep within reasonable limits the use made of 
public library resources by students in the preparation of their assignments." 





To provide quality library resources in the community for every Wiscon- 
sin youth means that schools and public libraries must work together. It.right- 
fully deserves the best joint thinking of each agency. 
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SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY 
RELATIONSHIP 


Irene M. Newman, Supervisor of School Libraries 
State Department of Public Instruction 


[Miss Newman and Elizabeth Burr, Consultant in Children's and 
Young People's Services for the Free Library Commission, examined 
the joint recommendations issued by the two departments in 1953, 
in the light of progress and developments since that time. The 
pages following present a restatement of the belief that "Library 
service is an important characteristic of quality education. "--Ed.] 


In a conference held in 1953 the Wisconsin Free Library Commission and 
the State Department of Public Instruction agreed that library service to chil- 
dren and youth is a significant part of public library service and an essential 
element in the school program. It was further agreed that the support of li- 
brary service is a basic responsibility of the school and public library boards. 
The problem of the development of adequate library services is strongly af- 
fected by the relationships that do or can exist between the schools and the 
public libraries of our state. Both departments were interested in discovering 
the experiences and in learning the recommendations of the public and school 
libraries. It was understood that no particular pattern of service or particular 
arrangement could be successfully followed everywhere by individual schools 
and libraries, but it seemed clear that a few principles could be learned and 
recommended that might be useful . 


The conference resulted in the publication of Programs for School and 
Public Libraries. Since this bulletin is now unavailable and since what was 
agreed upon by the two departments remains in effect, much of what is here- 
with presented is a restatement of its content. 








In this report, the following statements, taken from School Libraries for 
Today and Tomorrow, published by the American Library Association in 1945, 
were accepted as basic: 








"The school library is an essential element in the school program; the 
basic purpose of the school library is identical with the basic purpose of the 
school itself. 


"The school library program should carry out the purposes of sharing in 
the whole school program and of encouraging the effective use of books and 
libraries by providing individual service to individual children through reading 
guidance, ample reading materials, and library experience. " 
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In the area of interrelationship wherever integrated effort will furnish 
better service, the school and public libraries can coordinate and serve the 
same interests where required. Unnecessary duplication of materials is unde- 
sirable and integration of services is important. 


One of the primary obligations of school and public libraries is to orient 
children and youth to what is termed "the freedom of choice in the selection 
of reading materials." In performing this duty it is necessary that both school 
and public librarian acquaint the student with the use of the catalog and other 
library services, but it is more important that they learn of the pupils’ interests 
and reading levels. The various books and materials can be examined from 
which personal choice canbe made, and the students can be informed at school 
that materials that supplement the school library collection are available in 
the public library. Both the school and the public library have an interest in 
the child as he is introduced to the world of books before he can read. The 
school usually waits until the child is five or six years old toteach him to read, 
while some public librarians carry on programs that start earlier. 


Both the school and the public librarians, therefore, have trained the 
child and the youth in the use of their libraries and have further oriented them 
to this service as one of the privileges in a democracy. Both the school and 
the public librarian have learned that the adolescent's use of books and ma- 
terials will offer proof of the success of the cooperative relationships that have 
been established. Students may test the services of both libraries in order to 
discover how well the right of free choice can be exercised. Either library 
would be inadequately prepared if the services of both libraries had not been 
properly coordinated. As the youth approaches maturity, it is vitally neces- 
sary that this close working relationship bear fruit in order that he will continue 
his use of the library and enjoy it as a community service. 


It is the responsibility of the school administrators on public library boards: 





1. To recommend to the board and support a clearly defined plan for 
effective working relationships between the public and school librarians. 


2. To recommend to the board that the public librarian be prepared to 
inform the schools of the materials available for use. 


3. To recommend to the school board that the school librarian be pre- 
pared to furnish the public library information as to the materials available for 
use in the school. 


It is the responsibility of the school board and of the public library board re- 





lating to library service: 
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1. Tokeep the two services distinct and separate but to ally them through 
cooperation. 


2. To have each board prepare a clearly defined statement concerning 
the responsibility of its own library for service to children and youth and then 
exchange copies of these statements. 


3. To arrange a joint meeting of the two boards for the consideration or 
review of plans for cooperation. Possible items for joint consideration might be: 


a. Expenditures for library services, book budget, 
equipment, etc. 


b. Methods of exchanging lists of books and ma- 
terials considered and obtained. 


c. Personnel. 


d. Special services available from the public li- 
brary: book talks, story telling, readers advisory serv- 
ices, etc. 


e. Methods that can be used to enable the public 
library to provide supplemental curricular needs. 


f. Cooperation of the public librarian in planning 
the books and materials required for the curriculum. 


g. Training of students in the use of the public li- 
brary and of the school library. 


h. Consideration of joint purchase and joint cata- 
loging of part or all of the book collections, and joint 
support of particular programs. 


i. Consideration of regular and scheduled meetings 
between the representatives of the school including 
the faculty and the school librarian, and representa- 
tives of the public library including the librarian and 
the staff that serve children and youth. The purpose 
of such meetings would be to carry out the instructions 
of the boards and to discuss any of the following: 


(1) An appropriate selection and division of ma- 
terials by the public and school libraries. 
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(2) An effective plan for selection, purchase, clas- 
sification and cataloging. 


(3) Loans of appropriate materials from the public 
libraries to the school libraries, teachers, or class- 
rooms, or to students via bookmobile services or other 
direct services. 


(4) Public understanding of school and public li- 
brary services. 


(5) Visits by classes to the public library for intro~ 
duction to the use of facilities and services. 


Recommendations and principles affecting library and school relationships may 





be summarized as follows: 





1. That school and public libraries be separately financed and adminis- 
tered. 


2. That the two library services be clearly defined in order that the two 
services may be properly coordinated. 


3. That school and library boards hold joint meetings on an annual basis 
to evaluate their joint responsibilities and toreach established agreements con- 
cerning the responsibilities of eachservice and the relationships between these 
services. 


4. That regularly scheduled meetings of school librarians and other mem- 
bers of the school staff together with the public librarian and other members 
of the library staff be held to consider working relationships, to implement and 
enforce board agreements reached, and to outline recommendations for con- 
sideration by the school and public library boards. 


Library service is an important characteristic of quality education. The 
achievement of quality education is dependent upon the total library resources 
provided for children and young people in a community. 
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A SURVEY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES IN WISCONSIN 


[Summary of a Report Presented to 
the Wisconsin Education Association, Library Section, November, 1960] 


Mary L. Woodworth, Librarian 
Wisconsin High School 
University of Wisconsin 


Public and college librarians, as well as school librarians, have been 
interested in the standing of school libraries throughout Wisconsin. In schools, 
where our young people begin their first serious work in libraries, where they 
are encouraged or disheartened by libraries and librarians, and where they 
must, in reality, acquire the skills enabling them to use libraries effectively - 
here is the cornerstone of library service, the base on which we all build. 


A survey of public secondary school libraries in Wisconsin was recently 
completed. This survey was undertaken to determine, as far as possible, the 
various practices and policies of school libraries, and to indicate the opinions 
of school librarians on certain problems. A questionnaire was sent to the li- 
brarians of all schools listed in the Wisconsin Official School Directory. The 
questionnaire was designed to give apicture of the librarian, his qualifications, 
his duties, and his workload - of the library, its physical facilities, its budget, 
its collection, and the various policies under which it is administered. The 
questionnaire was mailed just prior to the distribution of Standards for School 
Library Programs. 386 replies were received, 77% of those queried. 











In tabulating the replies, ten divisions based on student enrollment were 
set up. The ten divisions were then further organized. The number of replies 
were computed in percentages, based on the number of replies to each question 
in each enrollment section. These enrollment divisions were established on 
the assumption that such divisions would be of most use io iibrarians. Also, 
replies were divided because most standards under which libraries operate have 
sliding scales (according to student enrollment) . 


It should be pointed out that public high school libraries in Wisconsin 
are, in some cases, governed by three different sets of standards. The first set 
is the standards set up by the state Department of Public Instruction. The second 
is that of the North Central Association. The third set is Standards for School 
Library Programs, published in 1960 by the American Library Association in 








cooperation with nineteen other professional organizations. 


Lookingin general at secondary school libraries, as shown by the survey, 
we find some encouraging aspects and discouraging features. 
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These libraries appear to operate in an atmosphere generally friendly to 
library service. Few librarians reported unfavorably on the philosophy or gen- 
eral direction of the school. Book selection, with few exceptions, was the 
responsibility of the librarian, with teacher assistance. Stable budgets provided 
throughout the year for many types of materials and equipment, and about half 
of all budgets had separate provisions for reference materials and new equip- 
ment. Except in the largest schools, librarians felt their science and reference 
collections were average, or were up-to-date, though small. A significant 
percentage reported their collections as offering 5 to 10 volumes per pupil. In 
most cases the libraries were open during the entire day, before school, after 
school, and at noon. A very small percentage were open on Saturdays or 
nights. The librarians, generally members of the faculty, had for the most 
part at least 15 credits in library science (except in smaller schools). A large 
perceniage of school librarians felt that there was nearbyan effective college 
or public library. 


Heartening as the above may be, we must also examine the other side of 
the coin. Rather large percentages of the librarians felt their major problems 
were (1) lack of space or proper facilities, (2) lack of time for the librarian to 
do her work, (3) inadequate collections, (4) insufficient use of the library, and 
(5) insufficient staffing. Another problem that disturbed librarians was the 
use of the library as a study hall, whether supervised by a teacher or the li- 
brarian. Most librarians disapproved of this practice which, to quote one, 
"changed me from a librarian to a disciplinarian." 


Per pupil expenditures revealed to a large extent the $1.50 per pupil 
recommended by the 1945 standards. Queries concerning periodicals and news- 
papers demonstrated in many cases the need not only to braoden the coverage 
and editorial point of view, but also to increase the number. A significant 
percentage of librarians reported that they were not consulted in the planning 
of library budgets. 


One of the most interesting aspects of this survey was the picture of the 
librarian's workload. Here we saw, very often, one librarian who cataloged, 
processed and repaired materials, who administered the library program, who 
served the school in a vast array of extra-curricular activities, who worked with 
faculty committees, and who was responsible for the textbook collection. This 
was often done without assistance (except student assistance), and in some cases 
was accomplished by a teacher-librarian. One librarian, when questioned 
about her extra-curricular activities, listed "library," stating that she was 


assigned the library in addition to her regular teaching load and other extra- 
curricular activities. 


Some other interesting features of the survey are evident in the tables 
that follow. A loan copy of the full survey is available from the compiler. 
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WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE 
LABORATORY SCHOOL LIBRARIES: 
A SURVEY OF ADEQUACIES 


Summary of a Research Study by 


Stith M. Cain, Librarian 
Wisconsin State College, Whitewater 


A study was conducted to examine the condition of Wisconsin's laboratory 
school libraries, in relation to the laboratory school libraries in the rest of the 
United States. 148 questionnaires were sent to libraries, and 63 schools re- 
plied; the findings of this study are based on these replies. These represent 
seven such schools in Wisconsin, and 56 outside the state. In addition, some 
35 colleges stated that they had no laboratory school or library, and that their 
practice teachers did their work in public schools. Due to the nature of their 
curricula, some state colleges and universities circularized indicated that they 
do not have students doing practice work. 


The survey indicates that, in spite of having fewer books in their libraries, 
having smaller staffs, having less money to spend for new books, and having a 
smaller student body to serve, the Wisconsin laboratory school libraries are 
above the national average in the use of their reading materials. 


Specifically, the findings reveal the following ways in which Wisconsin's 
laboratory school libraries may be compared with a national average: 


Library staff: Of the 62 laboratory schools reporting, 39 had full-time li- 
brarians; of the seven Wisconsin schools, only two had full-time librarians. 
The part-time librarians spent part of their time teaching library science courses 
or working in the college libraries. 


No clerical help was reported in 24 libraries. Only six had a full-time 
clerical worker. Of the seven Wisconsin libraries, three had no clerical help, 
and the four remaining reported only part-time clerical assistants. Thirty-six 
libraries (three in Wisconsin) had student assistants working without pay, and 
more than half of those remaining indicated that they would prefer to have 
student assistants if they could. 





Library hours: Forty-five of the libraries reported being open at least 36 hours 
a week. In Wisconsin, the average was a fraction less than 36 hours, although 
four of the libraries reported being open at least 40 hours per week. 
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Ordering, cataloging, and processing: Half of the schools reporting indicated 
that the librarian of the laboratory school did all the ordering, cataloging, and 
processing of reading materials, and slightly less than fifty of the schools re- 
ported that such work was done for them by the college library staff. In Wis- 
consin, two of the seven school libraries have this work done for them by rhe 
college library, and in the other five it is done by the laboratory school li- 
brarian alone or jointly with the college library staff. 





Size of collection: The average size of the book collection in schools across 
the nation comparable with Wisconsin's laboratory schools was 7,128 volumes. 
Wisconsin was below this number, with an average of 6,339, although one li- 
brary reported 8,925 volumes in its collection, and at the other extreme one 
reported 3,500. 





Wisconsin's laboratory school librariesalso reported fewer magazine sub- 
scriptions. Against 34 periodicals held in the average school in the nation 
reporting, the Wisconsin average is 27, with one laboratory school library 
receiving only 5, and another subscribing to 54. 


Annual book expenditures: Against an average national book expenditure of 
$828, Wisconsin schools reported $546. The average book expenditure per 
student in the national group of libraries was $2.36, as compared with $2.2] 
per student for the Wisconsin laboratory school libraries. 





Use of libraries: The total circulation of books inthe school libraries reporting 
ranged from 2,921 to 58,800 for the 1958-59 school year; the average was 
17,601. The average number of books per student circulated during that year 
was 52.3. 





Wisconsin's laboratory school libraries reported an average per pupil 
book circulation of 62.3, considerably above the average for the national 


group. 





"The Library Serves Youth," a statement on library services for 
young people published in the December, 1960, issue of Top of 
the News (pp. 62-64) relates the new ALA school library stana- 
ards and college library standards to estimated national averages 
in book collections, budgets, and staff. The statement repeats 
the disturbing fact that there are ten million pupils enrolled in 
public elementary schools without libraries, and 150,000 pupils 
enrolled in public secondary schools without libraries. The state- 
ment was prepared for the Young Democrats Division of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 
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WISCONSIN'S FOURTH 
NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


Lola R. Pierstorff 
Director of Library Service, School of Education, University of Wisconsin 
Wisconsin's Executive Director, National Library Week, 1961 


National Library Week is the annual focus of a year-round reading de- 
velopment program sponsored by the National Book Committee, Inc., a non- 
profit educational organization, in cooperation with the American Library 
Association, with the support of fifty national organizations. 


The fourth annual official National Library Week poster [see next page] 
was created by the J. Walter Thompson Company, whose president, Norman 
H. Strouse, is chairman of the 1961 Steering Committee. The 1961 theme, 
"For a richer, fuller life--Read, "will be carried out in a variety of promotion 
aids NLW headquarters will make available for use by state and community 
committees, as well as participating national organizations. 


This year we will continue to emphasize young adult reading habits, 
make special effort to stimulate public interest in school libraries, and to in- 
crease the participation by people in industry. 


WHO NEEDS TO KNOW WHAT IN WISCONSIN? 


You, the professional librarian of the public, school, special, and uni- 
versity or college library, your trustees, boards of education, faculty, regents, 
legislators and other government officials, your local religious, service, and 
professional organizations, your labor and management leaders need informa- 
tion on how to encourage lifetime reading habits and stimulate public support 
and use of library services for a "better-read, better-informed America." 


Mrs. Blackshear, WLA president, has asked a representative of each of 
the Wisconsin library districts to serve on a state-wide committee witha school 
librarian, your executive director, and the assistant director, David Hoffman. 
College and university librarians and special librarians will also be serving 
alongwitha lay committee. These people willall be asked to come to Madison 
for a meeting in March, so that we can discover some of the facts regarding 
how well the libraries in Wisconsin meet national standards; how NLW can 
help us to sharpen our state goals and objectives; how NLW has helped bring 
a greater recognition of the importance of all types of libraries; the successful 
passage of library legislation, notably the Library Services Act, and what it 
has done for Wisconsin to bring increased public support for libraries. 









for a richer, fuller life 
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Your tasks include getting the cooperation and coordination of all types 
of local libraries, selecting a local citizen's committee that will lay plans 
for a series of strong local programs that will result in a strong, long-range, 
library development plan for Wisconsin, with an informed community to support 
such a plan. 


You will be aided in this task by: Promotion Aids, National Library 
Week, P. O. Box 365, Midtown Station, New York 18, New York. There 
are special kits for religious and school leaders, with a March 31 deadline for 
orders. National magazines will carry features, and reprints are fine library 
publicity; seventeen large department stores in major cities plan totie in with 
local community-wide programs, as do over fifty national organizations through 
local leaders. 


Your Wisconsin Library Association has a Public Relations Committee 
working on brochures that you will want to use locally to sell your library 
service program. They are preparing radio and television spots. Watch for 
announcement of their publication date in the President's Newsletter, another 
way your professional organization can help you individually. 





At the recent Executive Directors' National Library Week Workshop held 
November 29-30, Lester Asheim, Dean of the Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, gave a broad picture of the social scene in which libraries 
will operate in the future, which will mean more and different demands on li- 
braries; Dr. Asheim stressed the importance of rememberingalways that libraries 
exist to serve people as individuals. 


The Wisconsin Free Library Commission's General Reference and Loan 
Service (Traveling Library), Box 1437, Madison 1, has ten exhibit collections 
that may be borrowed by libraries. Write them for a list. 


Your state committee will be getting stories into the state press; you 
should do the same locally, so that all individuals can be educating others 
about the importance of libraries and the needs of libraries in Wisconsin and 
in your community. The executive director-will be sending special mailings 
to the committee and your WLA president will also keep you up to date in her 
Newsletter. 


The NLW workshop urged us to talk to individuals about the purpose of 
National Library Week and its potential help to achieve better library services 
of all kinds throughout the country. 


The only way we can change the picture of the librarian as a mere check 
boy in the parcel room of culture is by thoroughgoing democratic cooperation 
between lay and professional groups. 
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America's greatest social experiments--our idea of library service. 








MAGAZINES FOR THE ASKING 


The University of Wisconsin Memorial Library has several files of 
periodicals which may be given toa public library for the cost of 
postage. If your library needs the following, write to Helen 
Northup, General Reference, Memorial Library, The etait d 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6: 


Atlantic Monthly - June, 1958 - date 
Progressive Magazine - May, 1954 - date 
College and Research Libraries - July, 1952 - date 




















OVERDUE NOTICES: A recent policy of the Ironton (Ohio) Public 
Library board regarding fines and overdue books represents a varia- 
tion from the usual practice and may be of interest to other li- 
braries. The library's 2¢ per day charge was no longer sufficient 
to pay the cost of overdue notices and also was too small to be 
effective in securing the return of books on time. 





Fines of less than 10¢, considered to be "nuisance fines," have 
been eliminated entirely, allowing book borrowers a few extra 
days for forgetfulness, bad weather, or other reasons for delay. 
On the fifth day overdue notices are mailed to borrowers at a 
cost in cards, postage, and labor of 25¢. No additional fine will 
be charged unless a second notice, five days later, is required. 
The charge for the second notice will be 50¢, thus making a total 
of 75¢ due. If a letter is required on which is noted the price of 
each book, the fine would be increased by $1.25, making a total 
of $2.00 due. 





..from News From The Ohio State Library, November 23, 1960. 













This program is desirable not because it is easy to carry out or because 
it will make us all feel good, but rather because the nature of our society and 
of our library organization requires it. 
acts of faith and much good works, but upon such has gone forward one of 


Such a program will necessitate many 
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IN | AND OUT 
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By S. Janice Kee 
Written January 6, 1961 


NEW YEAR: The beginning of the New Year and a new decade finds the Li- 


brary Commission engaged in a swift-moving program of library improvement 
and development. Greatly aided by the incentive provided by federal grants, 
the related state-wide planning, evaluation, and the increasing interest and 
activities of organized groups of librarians in the state, we can point to 1960, 
unquestionably, asa year of achievement. Perhaps not great achievement, 
but certainly achievement. This is obvious in the facts that: 





10 additional County Boards have appropriated money for library 
service for the first time: The Barron County Board appropriated, 
in November, $4,000 to continue, at the present level, the Barron 
County Library Project for the last half of 1961, after the current 
federal funds are withdrawn.’ Ashland, Bayfield, Iron, and Price 
Counties have appropriated $2,000 each, a total of $8,000 to 
continue the Four-County Library Project through the end of 1961 
after the initial demonstration phase ends. This is one of the first 
two multi-county library operations to be supported with local 
funds in Wisconsin. In the Southwest, the supervisors in Craw- 
ford, Grant, lowa, Lafayette, and Richland Counties have ap- 
propriated $5,086 for the continuation of present operations in the 
Library Processing Center. Plans are being made by County Li- 
brary Committees in each of these projects for future operations. 


The County Section of the Wisconsin Library Association had a 
committee in 1960 which prepared a "Statement of Principles for 
Better Library Service." The statement was adopted by the Section 
at its business meeting during the Milwaukee WLA Conference, 
in October, and accepted by the WLA membership at that same 
conference. 


The WLA Reference Section, the Wisconsin Chapter of the American 
Library Association's Reference Services Division, held a spring 
meeting in Madison to discuss regional reference systems; appointed 
a special committee to study and report on proposals for a regional 
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system to be centered at the Wausau Public Library; and accepted 
the proposals of that committee at the Milwaukee conference. The 
Association has endorsed the proposals of the Reference Section, 
and with the Commission is making further plans for a multi-county 
reference center demonstration. 


New library buildings were opened and dedicated in Shawano, in 
Marshfield, “at the Wisconsin State Coilege in Eau Claire; new 
branches were opened by the Beloit and Madison Public Libraries, 
among others. A successful campaign was held to secure money 
for a new library building at Beloit College, and plans were ap- 
proved for a new building for the Port Washington Library. 


FIELD VISITS: It is all too seldom that the Secretary of the Library Commission 
can leave her "desk duties" to renew acquaintances with the joys of library 
service from a bookmobile. It was arranged, however, in late October! Fol- 
lowinga three-day workshop for Community Professional Leaders at The Clearing 
in Door County, an encounter with the bridge problem in Sturgeon Bay, a 
flight from Green Bay to Ashland, | made ready for the day on an Iron County 
bookmobile route, with stops at Saxon, Upson, Iron Belt, and Pence. (lron 
County is one of the participating counties in the Four-County Library Project, 
with headquarters in Ashland.) It had been several -- really, many -- years 
since | had seen men, women, and children waiting at the stops with their 
loads of books for return, hearing neighbors' recommendations and swapping 








Below, left: Mrs. Betty Bluse, Saxon, with children at the bookmobile; right: 
Ceil Reinerio, Pence, receives books from Verle Ehnerd, bookmobile driver. 
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titles among themselves, a bookmobile librarian helping patrons find "the 
right book," the driver answering questions about the truck's performance, 
road conditions, and a variety of other things, children asking for subject 
matter "for mother" and mother bringing suitable reading for children and old 
folks in school and at home. In reaching the highest potential in library serv- 
ice, there is nosubstitute for the face-to-face contact of the qualified librarian 
and the borrower of the books -- whether it be over the desk in a library 
or at the shelves in a bookmobile. 


Another trip to the northern part of the state was made in early December. 
Edward Fromm, Chairman of the Free Library Commission, accompanied Ken- 
neth Duchac, Mrs. Edna Holland, and me to meetings of the Rhinelander, 
Merrill, and Antigo Public Library Boards, where progress reports on the Six- 
County Library Project were heard and plans for the immediate future of this 
development were discussed. On the day following these meetings, Mrs. Helen 
Lyman and | met with the Board of the Wausau Public Library to discuss the 
pending proposal for a regional reference center including a twelve-county 
area around Wausau . 


COMMISSION MEETING: The Commission met yesterday afternoon, approved 





a report of the Joint Certification Committee (the new committee had met that 
morning, and elected Edward Lynch, Waukesha, as chairman), and adopted a 
Selection Policy prepared by the staff. This, with a recently adopted acqui- 
sitions policy, will be published in the March-April issue of the Bulletin. 








Below: At the bookmobile stop in Upson, Miss Kee "talks books" with a young 
borrower, and with the school clerk. 
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In addition, the Commissioners heard a report of activities from the 3 
Secretary, and a progress report by Ruth Baumann, of the University of Wis- ; 
consin Bureau of Government, who is conducting the state-wide survey of 
public libraries. The next regular meeting of the Commission will be held on i 


June 1, 1961. 





STAFF: Kenneth Duchac, Public Library Consultant, left the staff of the Free 
Library Commission in December fora similar position with the Library Extension 
Division of the Maryland State Department‘of Education. Hecame tothe Com— 
mission in 1957 to direct the Library-Community Project, with the pilot li- 
brary in Shawano and activities involving libraries all over the state. He has 
had direct responsibility for the LSA-financed Shawano City-County Library 
Project, which followed the Library-Community Project, and for the Six- 
County Library Project. |! am sure that his friends in the state will join the 
Commission and its staff in expressing deep appreciation for his work as a Public 
Library Consultant, and will wish him happiness and success in his new position. 
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Mrs. Georgia R. Sampedro, Acting Librarian on the Six-County Book- 
mobile since September, leaves the Project and the Commission staff at the end 
of next week. 
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H. Rupert Theobald, formerly a Research Associate, was promoted to the 
position of Co-ordinator of Reference and Research in the Legislative Reference 
Library, in October. He succeeds Mrs. Hazel Kuehn, former head librarian 
of the Reference Library, who retired in the summer. , sy 
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AGING: Wisconsin's delegates to the White House Conference on Aging will 
be leaving tomorrow and Sunday to reach Washington in time for the opening 
session of the Conference on January 9. As one of the delegates, | look for- 
ward to the discussion of the needs of older people, and to participation in  —Sy 
developing statements of these needs for action. The work of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee onAging, which during the past year has occupied time and  —s fy 
space in the Commission office, has been directed in large part toward the Con- 
ference which is to be held next week. The published report of Wisconsin's 
Third Governor's Conference onAging, now at the printer's, will be distributed 
to the public libraries of Wisconsin in the spring. 


<s 
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NOTES: Plans are progressing on the 8th Institute on Public Library Manage- 
ment, to be sponsored jointly by the Commission, the State Department of 
Public Instruction, the University Library School, the Wisconsin Library Asso- 
ciation, and the Wisconsin Education Association, to be held late in February . 
The first issue of a new monthly bulletin for library board members, planned in 
connection with the Wisconsin Library Trustees Association, and called The 
Trustee's Page, will be mailed by the Commission this month. = 
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AWARDS AND HONORS 


The Wisconsin Library Association offers an annual award of honors to an 
outstanding library trustee; to a librarian in recognition of outstanding leader- 
ship and accomplishment; and toa library, notable for its achievements in 
service and services. The awarding of these honors, as members of the Wis- 
consin Library Association are aware, has highlighted the Conference banquet 
each year. 


As originally conceived, nominations for these awards were to be made 
by members of WLA, with the final selection left to the Awards Committee. A 
serious predicament has now arisen with fewer nominations being made by mem- 
bers each year. This situation, of course, defeats the original intent of the 
Awards. If WLA members do not wish to make nominations for these Awards, 
then the possibility of canceling them altogether will have to be considered. 


Listed below are the criteria to be considered in nominating for these 
Awards. We do hope that there will be, this year, sufficient nominations to 
warrant the Awards' continuance. 


TRUSTEE OF THE YEAR 


An award in the form of a plaque will be conferred upon an outstanding 
Wisconsin library trustee. Criteria for the Award tobe bestowed on the trustee, 
who must be in actual service during all or part of the year in which he is 
honored, shall be based on the following: 


1. Constructive accomplishments toward the advancement of li- 
brary service and the development of sound library policies 

2. Creative and effective work in interpreting the library to the 
community and in bringing its problems before the eyes of de- 
cision-making leaders in the community 

3. Persistent devotion to the tasks involved in a position of social 
responsibility 

4. Wisdom and sound judgment in applying to library procedure 
ideas which have brought greater service and efficiency 


Names may be submitted by any library board, any individual trustee, 
or any member of the Wisconsin Library Association, in the form of a letter 
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to the Awards and Honors Committee (Dorothea M. Krause, Chairman, Wausau 
Public Library, Wausau, Wisconsin). It should identify the trustee and the li- 
brary, and should include a report of the trustee's achievements. No more 
than one such award is to be made in any one year. However, the award may 
be passed if no one is nominated with sufficiently outstanding achievements. 


THE CLARENCE B. LESTER MEMORIAL AWARD 
(Library of the Year) 


This award honors a man who served as Secretary of the Free Library 
Commission from 1920 to 1949 and was a valued member of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association. The award is given to a library for achievement in service. 
The staff, library board, and the community shall all be involved in the work 
for which recognition is sought. Any Wisconsin public library is eligible to be 
nominated. 


The award shall be given for notable expansion or improvement of serv- 
ices as recommended in Public Library Service: A Guide to Evaluation With 
Minimum Standards. The following may be considered: 








1. Structure and government of library service: Participation in 
extension of library service on a county or regional basis; co- 
operative planning with other libraries in the area, etc. 

2. Service: Written objectives, community study, readers advisory 
service, etc. 

3. Books and non-book material: Methods of selection, policy, etc. 

4. Personnel: In-service training, position classification, certi- 
fication, salary schedule, staff participation in community af- 
fairs, etc. 

5. Organization andcontrol of material: Preparation of materials, 
work simplification practices, etc. 

6. Physical facilities: Changes or improvements for better service 


Names may be submitted as previously outlined. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARIAN OF THE YEAR 


An award bestowed annually upon a librarian of the state in recognition 
of outstanding leadership and accomplishment in library service for his com- 
munity and the state. The librarian shall be currently employed as a librarian 
in the state of Wisconsin, and should be a member of the Wisconsin Library 
Association. The award will be given for one or more of the following ac- 
tivities: 


1. Community betterment through broadened scope of service 
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2. Contribution to the reading of: children, young people, adults 
3. Distinguished service to the profession: 
a. Outstanding participation in activities of profes- 
sional library associations 
b. Notable published writings 
c. Other notable activity on behalf of the profession, 
such as recruitment 
4. Education and in-service training for librarianship 
5. Extension of library services -- rural and urban 
6. Improvement in the mechanics of library techniques 
7. Improvement in the quality of library services 
8. Library building 
9. Library management 
10. Reorganization of a library or organization of a new library 


Method of nomination is the same as outlined above. 
CITATION OF MERIT 


This is a special citation approved by the membership at the 1960 Con- 
ference, to be awarded to non-practicing librarians or citizens who are not 
library board members, but who have rendered outstanding service in the fur- 
therance of the Wisconsin idea of library service to the people of the com- 
munity, their county, their state, or who have contributed nationally to such 
an idea of library service. This award may be given to a group of people instead 
of one individual . 


While nodistinct criteria have been set up for this citation, the committee 
will look for and evaluate such contributions to the furtherance of the Wisconsin 
idea of groups and individuals. It is the desire of the committee that such con- 
tributions be brought to its attention. 


Suggestions and nominations may be sent to any member of the Awards 
and Honors committee or to the Executive Board. These must be in the hands 
of the committee by May, 1961, so that final arrangements can be made. 


Committee members are: Vivian Maddox, Milwaukee Public Library; 
Donald Woods, The Library, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee; Elizabeth 
Burr, Wisconsin Free Library Commission, Madison; Josephine Machus, Ocon- 
omowoc Public Library; Edward Fromm, Trustee, Marathon County Library; 
and Dorothea M. Krause, Chairman, Wausau Public Library. 


[Mrs. A. W. Hammond, WLTA President, reminds trustees in this issue 
of the Bulletin that they have a role in nominating the Trustee of the Year, as 
well as recipients of other WLA awards. --Ed.] 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE NOTES 


The seventieth annual conference of the Wisconsin Library Association 
and the eighth annual conference of the Wisconsin Library Trustees Association 
will beheld at the Wisconsin Center in Madison on October 5, 6, and 7, 1961. 
The morning of Thursday, October 5, will be devoted to the Executive Board 
meeting, the opening of exhibits, and registration. The first general session 
will be a luncheon meeting from 12noon until 2:15 p.m. Thetentative sched- 
ule provides for sectional meetings for college, university and reference li- 
brarians and for catalogers on that first afternoon. 


Committee business meetings, the general membership business meeting, 
special subject workshops or seminars planned by committees, and the annual 
banquet will be highlights on the Friday schedule. 


Saturday will be devoted to sessions for county, children's, and school 
librarians, and to sessions for library trustees. 


A luncheon is tentatively scheduled to close the convention. 
Mark your calendar now for October 5,6, and 7. More information will 


come to you in the pages of the President's Newsletter and the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Bulletin. 








KeEKK 


"Paths to Long Life," a selected list of readings revealing concepts and 
insights of aging, will be made available to participants at the White House 
Conference on Aging in January. Paul Gratke, Milwaukee Public Library, 
was invited by ALA's Adult Services Division to prepare this list. Mr. Gratke 
is chairman of the WLA Special Committee on Hospital, Institution, and-Public 
Library Cooperation. The preparation of the reading list was a natural projeci 
for this committee and they invited the Committee on Work with Senior Citizens 
to work on the project, too. It was a rewarding experience for six or eight 
librarians to sit around a table discussing books. Other librarians around the 
country contributed to the list, also, and eventually there were 550 titles of 
fiction, drama, short stories, and essays. In interest of clarity and practical 
use, that number was reduced to 100. The two committees may be able to 
make a list for the librarian's use that will include more than the 100 titles. 
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Speaking of reading lists (and what librarian does not do so frequently?) 
there is a list you may wish to have if you did not get a copy of "Books Around 
the Globe" at the Monday evening session of the WLA Conference last fall. 
"Books Around the Globe" is a selection of books which contribute to an under- 
standing of countries, their problems, and their place in the world today. The 
list was prepared bya special committee of librarians, to be given to those who 
were in attendance at the book discussion session. It is available now at 50¢ 
a copy. Write to Orrilla T. Blackshear, Madison Public Library, 206 North 
Carroll Street, Madison, Wisconsin. Payment should accompany your order. 
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FROM ONE TRUSTEE TO ANOTHER 
Mrs. A. W. Hammond, President 


ATTENTION TRUSTEES AND LIBRARIANS! 


Is there a member of your Board who has made outstanding contributions 
toward the improvement of library service in your community? If so, that 
trustee is eligible for recommendation for the "Trustee of the Year" award 
given annually by the Wisconsin Library Association at its state conference. 


There is also a special "Citation of Merit" which may be given to a citi- 
zen not a trustee, or toa non-practicing librarian, who has made a notable 
contribution to the betterment of library service in his community. 


Do you have a new library in your community? If so, who promoted the 
erecting of it?... Has your library been modernized, or an addition to it con- 
structed?... Who has served in a liaison capacity? Who has introduced the 
library to the public and who has brought the public to the library? 


If you have a trustee or a citizen who has achieved some of these things 
or some other worthwhile project, then he or she may well merit this extra 
recognition from the Wisconsin Library Association. 


Evaluate carefully the contributions made by that trustee or citizen, and 
then submit the name for consideration to the Awards and Honors Committee of 
WLA. Dorothea Krause, Librarian of the Wausau Public Library, is chairman 
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of that committee. Elsewhere in this issue of the Bulletin Miss Krause has an 
article in which the roles governing the selection of the honorees are given. 


FURTHER ATTENTION TRUSTEES, PLEASE! 


Have you paid your membership dues? Payment was due October 1, 
1960, when our fiscal year began. Through your membership in the Wisconsin 
Library Trustees Association you are a better informed trustee and can work 
more efficiently for library development. Renew your membership at once. 
If you are not a member, join WLTA and benefit from the exchange of ideas 
with other trustees. 


Dues ($2 per year) should be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. James 
Dawson, Sr., 202 North Cedar Street, Horicon. 


A BULLETIN FOR LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


The Free Library Commission, in cooperation with WLTA, begins publi- 
cation of a bulletin for library trustees in January. Called "The Trustee's 
Page," it will be mailed each month to all library board members whose names 
are furnished the Commission; it will contain brief facts on important library 
developments within the state, and emphasize the role of the library trustee in 
relatingthe purpose of the American public library. The cost of this one-page 
publication will be borne by the Library Commission, from its Library Services 
Act funds, through the 1961 calendar year. WLTA's Executive Board will con- 
sider assuming financial responsibility for the publication in 1962, after an 
evaluation has been made. 





The spring meeting of the County Section of the Wisconsin Library 
Association will be held at Shawano City-County Library Friday, 
April 14, 1961. Hannis Smith, Director of the Library Division of 
Minnesota State Department of Education, and formerly on the staff 
of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, will be the main speaker . 
At the morning session, Mr. Smith will speak on standards, di- 
recting his remarks to the problems that we face in the rural areas 
in Wisconsin, making use of the new statement of principles adopted 
by the WLA County Section at the Milwaukee Conference of the 
Wisconsin Library Association in the fall of 1960. 


In the afternoon session, Mr. Smith will act as a resource person 
for a panel of librarians who will discuss practical problems in- 
volved in implementing the new standards for rural libraries. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 











[Editor's note: The material for this column is gleaned from news 
releases, correspondence, newspaper clippings, other printed 
materials, and any other source by which the Commission is able 
to learn of things of interest to Wisconsin librarians and trustees. 
To make this column as interesting and useful as possible, you are 
invited to send news items to the Wisconsin Library Bulletin Edi- 
tor, State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin.] 





FROM WISCONSIN LIBRARIES 


ADAMS - Mrs. Lu Rowland retired as librarian for the City of Adams on No- 
vember |, after 11 years of service. 


BRANDON - Mrs. August Kohls, recently appointed librarian, announced the 
reopening of the Public Library in November after it had been closed for six 
weeks. Remodeling of the building and weeding of the book stock were ac- 
complished while the library was closed. 


BROOKFIELD - The Public Library was opened in January, under the direction 
of Ellen Malone, librarian. The library is operating with city funds, and has 
a five-year contract with the Milwaukee Public Library, for supply of books. 
Miss Malone had been a librarian in the Columbia River Regional Library in 
Washington, a five-county regional system demonstration, before coming to 
Wisconsin. 


DEPERE - The Public Library has an FM radio available for loan, through the 
courtesy of the State Radio Listeners and a local member of the group. 


GREEN BAY - On November 11, the Kellogg Public Library awarded a gold- 
plated card to the borrower of the 17 millionth book in the library building 


occupied since 1902. 


MADISON - Friends of the Public Library were organized at a meeting held 
on November 30. 


MILWAUKEE — The Common Council has approved adding $200,000 to the 
Public Library Budget for 1961 and to plan and construct a new branch library 
in the southwestern part of the city. 
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Under a plun approved by the City Service Commission and Common 
Council, all librarians in the Public Library may look forward to a salary be- 
ginning at $4,932 at the first step for Librarians 1, and reaching $7,920 at 
the top step for Librarians Ill. Advancement from the | level through Librarian 
Il to the Ill level depends not ona vacancy at the higher level, but on the 
individual's ability, demonstrated through past performance and examination, 
to perform at the higher level. The Librarian Ill level may thus be achieved 
by the librarian whose career is inbibliographic service as well asthe one who 
assumes administrative duties. 


OCONTO - The Farnsworth Public Library has received a $1,000 bequest from 
the estate of the late Edward D. Washburn, who died in September, 1959. 


PORTAGE - Glenna Harvo, a native of Austin, Minnesota, has been named 
assistant librarian at the Portage Public Library. 


PORT WASHINGTON - Plans for the new Niederkorn Library were approved 
in December, after considerable delay in agreement on the building. William 
J. Niederkorn, a local manufacturer, is contributing $135,000 to the cost of 
construction, with a balance of $156,000 being paid by the tity. 





RACINE - Louise Hunt, former chief librarian at the Public Library, died in 
Maine on October 18. Miss Hunt had retired in 1940. 


ST. CROIX FALLS - Mrs. Emma Fisk resigned in December after 38 years as 


librarian. . 





SUPERIOR - Carl C. Johnson, presently head of the Park Ridge (Illinois) Public 
Library, will become head librarian of the Superior Public Library in April, 
succeeding the late Mrs. Marjorie Flinn. Mr. Johnson is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois Library School, and has been head librarian at Hibbing, 
Minnesota, in addition to the experience as a professor of drama and speech 
at the University of Kansas City. 


WASHBURN - November 14 was celebrated as "May Greenwood Day" at the 
Free Public Library, in recognition of 62 years of community service by Mrs. 
May Greenwood, the librarian. Appointed librarian in 1898, Mrs. Greenwood 
is believed to be the oldest active librarian in terms of service inthe country. 
Newspaper accounts of her service appeared in area and state papers. 


FROM WISCONSIN COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


LAWRENCE - The Trustees of Lawrence College, in Appleton, have given first 
priority to financingconstruction of a $600,000 addition to the college library 
building during the next two years. The addition will double the floor space 
and stack capacity of the building. 
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FROM AROUND THE STATE 


PEWAUKEE - Librarians, teachers, and principals from 25 schools in Waukesha 
County met at the Pewaukee School in November to discuss forming a library 
association to increase the effectiveness of libraries as centers of instruction. 
Meeting with the group was Anna May Vold, Supervisor of Libraries, State 
Department of Public Instruction. The group plans to hold three workshops 
during the remainder of the school year. 


FROM THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


IMPLEMENTING STANDARDS - Receipt of a $100,000 grant from the Council 
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on Library Resources for use in implementing the new Standards for School 
Library Programs locally, regionally, and nationally, was announced in No- 
vember. The grant will be used by ALA's American Association of School Li- 
brarians to promote knowledge and understanding of the standards among the 
school library profession itself and school administrators, chief state school 
officers, lay groups such as the PTA and school board members, teachers, cur- 
riculum workers, in addition to the library profession asa whole. A special 
project staff, and conferences and workshops and evaluation projects at the 
state and local district level are planned. 








TRUSTEES AND LIBRARIANS IN SMALL COMMUNITIES will benefit from the 














results of a grant of $60,040 made to ALA by the Council on Library Resources 
in December. Under the direction of the Library Administration Division, a 
special project will seek to help these libraries by preparation and distribution 
of a series of pamphlets, on basic policy issues for study and action by library 
trustees, and guides for librarians without professional training on such subjects 
as book collections, community work, administration, and library buildings. 
The manuals produced will constitute a manual of small library practice. This 
two-year project is derived from a plan developed by Joseph Wheeler, of 
Benson, Vermont, retired director of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 


RECRUITMENT - "A Recruitment Primer," a 16-page reprint of an article by 
Milwaukee's Myrl Ricking, that appeared in the November, 1960, issue of 
Wilson Library Bulletin, is available on request from the Executive Secretary, 








Library Administration Division, American Library Association, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11. 


Miss Ricking's article outlines steps which can be taken in a five-part 
program which includes additional reading on the subject of recruitment in an 
extensive bibliography. 
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BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT INSTITUTE - Another of the series of Library 





Buildings and Equipment Institutes will be held July 6-8, 1961, immediately 
preceding the annual ALA Conference to be held in Cleveland. Planned for 
librarians, architects, and administrators, it will be sponsored by the Section 
on Buildings and Equipment of ALA's LibraryAdministration Division. General 
information may be had from John B. Nicholson, Jr., Librarian, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio. 


FROM AROUND THE COUNTRY 


CHICAGO CONFERENCES - The University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School's 26th annual conference, on the subject "Seven Questions about the 
Profession of Librarianship," will be held June 21-23, 1961. Such aspects of 
professionalization as education for professional responsibility, accommodations 
for specialization, the search for status, and the role of professional associa- 
tions will be discussed. 





The Graduate Library School will offer two courses dealing with library 
work with children and young people at a special shortened summer session. 
Beginning June 26 and ending August 18, these courses will be "Reading for 
Adolescents" and "Special Problems of Library Work with Children and Young 
People." Sara Fenwick, Assistant Professor, will teach both courses. 


Information about these programs may be had on request from Dean Lester 
Asheim at the Graduate Library School . 


MIDWEST ACADEMIC LIBRARIANS CONFERENCE will be held at Western 
Michigan University, Kalamazoo, April 14 and 15. Among the speakers will 
be Forrest F. Carhart, Jr., Assistant Director of the ALA Library Technology 
Project, who will report on the results of the study of circulation control fi- 
nanced by a grant from the Council on Library Resources, Inc. 





JOHN COTTON DANA AWARD - The John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 
will be presented in 1961, for the sixteenth year, to libraries submitting scrap- 
books showing outstanding publicity during 1960. The Awards are given by 
the Wilson Library Bulletin in a contest jointly sponsored with the Public Re- 
lations Section of ALA's Library Administration Division. 








To enter the contest, write for an entry blank to: 


John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards Contest 
c/o Wilson Library Bulletin 

950 University Avenue 
New York 52, New York 
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LIBRARY POSITIONS OPEN 











PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Head of Youth Department. Public Library, Appleton, Training required. 
Experience preferred. Salary range: $3,960 - $5,880. Social Security. 
Retirement. Blue Shield. Sick leave. Apply Edith Rechcygl, Librarian. 
Head, Adult Services. Public Library, Beloit. Duties: Supervise reference 
and circulation department and do some reference work. Requirements: BLS 
or MLS. Experience: 4 years minimum in public library work. Beginning 
salary: $5,200 minimum. Vacation, sick leave, Blue Cross-Blue Shield paid 
by city. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal Employees and Social Security. 
Life Insurance. Apply toC. W. Jens, Municipal Center, Beloit. 

Reference and Circulation Librarian. Public Library, Eau Claire. Duties: 
serve adult public approximately 20-24 hours per week; work at other pro- 
fessional tasks. Requirements: BLS or MLS. Salary: start at $4,600 with no 
experience; higher with experience. Job open January 1, 1961. Apply: 
Gerald A. Somers, Director. 











Librarian. Elm Grove. Excellent opportunity to develop and administer new 


library function in new Community Center. Requirements: BLS or MLS. Ex- 
perience: Not essential. Liberal fringebenefit plan. Starting salary: $4,800. 
Apply: Village Manager, Village Hall. 

Head Librarian 

Children's Librarian. Two positions open at Marshfield Free Library. The 








former an experienced and qualified person to take over management of a new 
$265,000 library in a friendly small city of 14,500. The latter to head a de- 
partment. Salary dependent on training and ability. Apply to Agnes Noll, 
President, Marshfield Free Library Board. 

Head Librarian. Public Library, Menasha. City of 14,000 located in beautiful 





Fox River Valley. Supervise staff of 5-1/2. Salary range $5,500 - $6,500. 
Social Security, Wisconsin Retirement, Health and municipal insurance avail- 
able. Apply Ferdinand Jung, President, Board of Trustees, Elisha D. Smith 
Public Library. 

General Assistant. Public Library, Oshkosh. Requirements: Library School 





graduate. Duties: In charge of pamphlet file, aid in book selection, prepare 
book lists, do some readers' advising service and perform duties at circulation 
desk. Salary: $4,400. Vacation: one month. Sick leave cumulative. Re- 
tirement: Wisconsin Municipal Employees and Social Security. Send resumé 
of education and experience, age, references, and small photo to Leonard B. 
Archer, Director. 
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Head of Processing Department. Public Library, Oshkosh. Requirements: Li- 
brary School graduate. Salary: $5,040. Vacation: one month. Sick leave 
cumulative. Life insurance. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal Employees and 
Social Security. Send resume of education and experience, age, references, 
and small photo to Leonard B. Archer, Director. 

Reference. Public Library, Superior. Duties: Reference, Head of Adult De- 
partment, Inter-Library Loan. Requirements: BLS or MLS. Experience pre- 
ferred. Beginning salary: $5,000. Vacation. Sick leave. Retirement: Wis- 
consin Municipal Employees and Social Security. Apply to Lucile May, 2016 
Hammond Avenue. 

Children's Librarian. Public Library, Superior. Duties: In charge of chil- 
dren's department. Requirements: BLS or MLS. Beginning salary: $4,800. 
Vacation: one month. Sick leave. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal Em- 
ployees and Social Security. Apply to Lucile May, 2016 Hammond Avenue. 
Reference-Circulation. Public Library, Two Rivers. Duties: Assistant super- 
vision of adult department. Requirements: College degree or BLS. Work 
week: 40 hours. Paid vacation. Sick leave, hospitalization and life insur- 
ance. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal Employees and Social Security. Salary 
open. Apply to: Lee Gregory, Librarian. 

Librarian. Veterans Administration Center, Wood. Duties: Provide hospital 
library services through activities in the library, book cart service on wards 
and group activities. Assist in integrated hospital-medical program which in- 
cludes 3 libraries with 5 professional librarians. Requirements: Bachelor's 
degree from an accredited college or university, including or supplemented by 
at least 24 semester hours in library science. Salary: (GS-7) $5,355. Vaca- 
tion, sick leave, other fringe benefits. Apply: Chief, Personnel Division. 











COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


Assistant Librarian in charge of Circulation, Beloit College. Requirements: 
AB degree plus library school training, and an interest in the aims and purposes 
of liberal arts education. Twelve months contract, with one month vacation 
during summer. Beginning salary: $5,000. Book collection of 175,000 vol- 
umes; new library to be completed by the summer of 1962; congenial staff 
and faculty relations. Position open February 1, 1961. Apply to: H. Vail 
Deale, Director of Libraries. 
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BOOKS FOR ADULTS 











Edited by Ruth P. Swenson 


LIFE INTERPRETED IN FICTION 
ON THE LIGHTER SIDE 


Auchincloss, Louis. THE HOUSE OF FIVE TALENTS. 1960. 369 p. 
Houghton, $4.* 

A social chronicle of a wealthy New York family seen through the eyes of 
an old maid aunt - Newport, social climbings, quarrels, deaths and marriages. 
Well written, with not much action. This Trollope-like novel should appeal 
to women. (KD) 


Barzman, Ben. TWINKLE TWINKLE LITTLE STAR. 1960. 261 p. Putnam, 
$3.95. 

As the romance between Jane and the Canadian correspondent who tells 
the story develops, the reader is introduced to the opinionated villian who is 
his uncle, to a scientist who has withdrawn from his work, and to many others 
who carry the story forward. This is all entertaining but the special value lies 
in the concept of the Utopia which is suggested when the people from the other 
earth paya visit andreveal their superiority over us because they have nowars. 


Bissell, Richard. GOOD-BYE, AVA. 1960. 241 p. Little, $3.95.* 

This clever story, which is narrated by the owner of a houseboat anchored 
in the Mississippi River harber of an lowa town, catches the flavor of Midwest 
thinking and preoccupation with local problems. The comments made in the 
dialogue are amusing and often ridicule current attitudes and ideas. 


Coward, Noel. POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE. 1960. 308 p. Doubleday, 
$4.50. 

An appropriately named and entertaining novel of life among a colony of 
British aristocrats. Conversations and situations make good reading and perhaps 
suggest a question on the worth of such an existence. 


Davenport, Gwen. THE WAX FOUNDATION. 1961. 333 p. Doubleaay, 
90.98." 

In her will, eccentric and wealthy Evalina Wax creates the Wax Foundation 
in order to provide workshops for such members of the human race as have ideas 
which will benefit mankind. The characters assembled at the Wax Palace-- 
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both employees and Fellows of the Foundation--are a source of amusement, 
and their relationsi-:ps bring the story to a happy ending. A satiric comment 
on philanthropy. 


Ham, Roswell G., Jr. A PEAK IN DARIEN. 1960. 252 p. Putnam, $3.50.* 

A delightful, lighthearted novel of suburbia and of a romance between a 
young girl and a middle-aged man and the problems that "organization" brought 
into their lives. (EH) 


Hardy, William M. YEAR OF THE ROSE. 1960. 243p. Dodd, $3.50.* 
The main character is an important faculty member of a university, who 
suffers the tortures of what a divorce will mean and at the same time enjoys a 
clandestine romance with a student. A trip to New York help clears his vision 
for what lies ahead. The author, a professor himself, reveals professors as 
"like other men--with the same strength and, surely, the same weakness." 


Jeffries, lan. THE UPWARD GLIDE. 1960. 191 p. Harper, $3.* 

In The Upward Glide a young genius fresh from the university struggles to 
retain his own way of life against the encroachment of success. How he copes 
with his conservative family and fiancee makes happy reading for anyone who 
is tired of earnest novels about organization man, morals in the suburbs, and 
other current themes. It is a witty and hilarious tale. (HB) 





Maclnnes, Helen. DECISION AT DELPHI. 1960. 434 p. Harcourt, 
$4.95.* YA 

Romance, excitement, and adventure move Kenneth Strang and Cecilia 
Hillard across the classic landscape of Athens and Sparta as one works ona 
magazine assignment. The historical facts are accurate, and the historical 
characters are true and help to form a background for the period, 1940 to 1958. 


Mulvihill, William. THE SANDS OF KALAHARI. 1960. 256 p. Putnam, 
$3.95.* 

A thrilling and dramatic novel of the survivors of a plane wreck on the 
Kalahari Desert in Africa brings into focus the characters as they react to the 
situation of gathering forces to keep alive on the desert. 


Savage, Elizabeth. SUMMER OF PRIDE. 1960. 308 p. Little, $3.95. 
The various members of a large familyare introduced in this novel of ranch 
life in Idaho. One grandson shoulders the running of the ranch, and another, 
Paul, is preparing fora teaching career. The conflict rises when Elizabeth 
decides that she will marry Paul and makes a visit to the family. Mutual dis- 
like springs up, and Elizabeth leaves after scattering a few seeds of suspicion. 


Sheed, Wilfrid. A MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 1960. 425 p. Houghton, 
$4.75. 
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Transferring from life at Oxford to an adventurous existence in the United 
States for the purpose of completing his education, John Chote shows what is 
different in America. His communications with the Fishmans, his landlords, 
are amusing, and his relaxed attitude toward his education and recreation add 
to the enjoyment of reading this book. 


ON THE SERIOUS SIDE 


Bemelmans, Ludwig. ARE YOU HUNGRY ARE YOU COLD. 1960. 245p. 
World, $3.95. 

A bitter, unhappy story of young persons growing up unloved and uncared 
for in the years before and after World War II. It is told with skill and humor, 
with flashes of color and macabre pleasure which alternately will delight and 


frighten the reader. (HHL) 


Cordell, Alexander, ROBE OF HONOUR. 1960. 384 p. Doubleday, 
$4.50.* 

The setting of this novel during the time of theRebecca riots will have small 
interest, but the singing words themselves will lure the reader who has Welsh 
background or an interest in literary style. 


Durrell, Lawrence, JUSTINE. 1957. 253 p. Dutton, $3.50. 

The first in the exquisitely written Justine tetralogy, this novel makes the 
city of Alexandria an unforgettable place and introduces the reader to con- 
ditions in life whichare far removed from the Midwest. Each title tells of the 
same place, characters, and period, but from a different point of view. Thus 
the theme of love is well explored, and the city becomes well known. Com- 
pleting the series are: 

BALTHAZAR. 1958. 250 p. Dutton, $3.50. 
MOUNT OLIVE. 1959. 318p. Dutton, $3.75. 
CLEA. 1960. 287p. Dutton, $3.95. 


Gilbert, Jay. THE SKINNER. 1960. 304p. Putnam, $3.75. 

This story of the Skinner Street slums involves Scott's love for Liz, who 
lives onthe other side of the canal. It is through his love and association with 
this courageous and warmhearted girl that Scott finds new values. A tense, 
stormy novel. (EH) 


Harnack, Curtis. THE WORK OF AN ANCIENT HAND. 1960. 313p. Har- 
court, $4.50.* 

In this picture of life in a small Midwestern community, the reader is priv- 
ileged to learn how certain individuals are motivated toward their duties and 
what opinion they hold of themselves and others. The minister is made aware 
of his own problems as he tries to help his parishioners. An interesting look 
into other lives. 
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Hough, Henry Bettle. LAMENT FOR A CITY. 1960. 371 p. Atheneum, 
$4.75. 

The changing order in the fifty years from the turn of the century seen 
through the history of a small New England city, the newspaper, the Courier- 
Freeman, and lives of men and women concerned with the newspaper and the 
city. Conflicts are rarelyresolved. Sorrow and destruction result when values 
of a new commercialized society meet the values of the past. A sincere well- 
written story of interest to men and women. For all libraries. (HHL) 


Lee, Harper. TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD. 1960. 296 p. Lippincott, $3.95. 

This straightforward story with a locale in the South is told by Scout Finch, 
an appealing child. Since the theme touches ona problem of national and 
world significance, this novel should be available to readers who find socio- 
logical works beyond their interest. 


Markandaya, Kamala. A SILENCE OF DESIRE. 1960. 253p. Day, $4. 

Modern India is the setting of this novel of marriage. Dandekar's suspicion 
that his wife is unfaithful almost destroys him until he discovers that her ab- 
sences from home and family are legitimate. There is a universality to this 
story of plain people beset by emotional problems which affect the whole family. 
Large print. Will be enjoyed by most adults. (KD) 


Matheson, Richard. THE BEARDLESS WARRIORS. 1960. 337 p. Little, 
$4.50.* YA 

This is authentic writing to readers who have knowledge of the situation in 
this novel. The author himself could have been the central figure, Everett 
Hackermeyer, a teen-age replacement who is thrown into battle with very 
little training. Problems and battles alike are harrowing and grim but are re- 
lieved somewhat by human fellowship. 


Morris, Wright. CEREMONY IN LONE TREE. 1960. 304 p. Atheneum, $4.* 

A family and a family friend gather for the observance of the 90th birthday 
of afanatical, eccentric father wholives in adilapidated hovel in a Nebraskan 
ghost town. A compelling story unfolds through the lives of these unhappy 
people ina terrifying, modern world. The reader is fascinated, repelled, and 
sympathetic. 


Naipaul, V. S$. MIGUEL STREET. 1960. 222 p. Vanguard, $3.95. 

This is the second novel of a promising young writer who was born in 
Chaguanas, Trinidad, of Hindu parents. Naipaul was educated in Port-of 
Spain and at University College, Oxford. Miguel Street is the place of 
laughter and calypso in Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. The people who live on 
Miguel Street are described as they appeared to the author when he was a boy. 
Elias, the boy who turns from literature to garbage collecting,and Titus Hoyt, 
who teaches his own brand of Latin, are only two of the fascinating characters 
Naipaul has included in this unusual story. (OTB) 
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Pierce, Ovid Williams. ON A LONESOME PORCH. 1960. 237 p. Double- 


day, $4.50. 
The author of The Plantation has written another novel about the South. The 





time is just after the Civil War when adjustments were difficult. In South 
Carolina are aging aristocrat Miss Ellen with her daughter-in-law and young 
grandson, the only remaining members of a strong,proud family. Their attempt 
to make a new life meant facing the realities of a very changed world. (OTB) 


Powell, Anthony. CASANOVA'S CHINESE RESTAURANT. 1960. 229 p. 
Little, $4.* 

The fifth title in the series Music of Time, which will provide a portrait of 
sophisticated English society. The London of 1936 and 1937 is evoked as the 
assorted characters in the novel come to Casanova's Chinese restaurant. 


Snow, Charles P. STRANGERS AND BROTHERS. 1960. 309 p. Scribner, 
$4.50. 

The title of this first novel is also the title of the "sequence of novels com- 
prising the life story of the narrator Lewis Eliot and alternating between his 
direct and observed experience. The settings are principally an English pro- 
vincial town, London, and Cambridge." The characters, the probing conver- 
sations, and the style of writing combine in making this a remarkable series, 
important for today's thoughtful reader. Of the 11 titles planned and the 
eight completed, the following have also been published in the U.S.: 

AFFAIR. 1960. 374 p. Scribner, $4.50. 
CONSCIENCE OF THE RICH. 1958. 342p. Scribner, $3.95; 
paper, $1.45. 
HOMECOMING. 1956. 399 p. Scribner, $3.95. 
MASTERS. 1959. 352 p. Doubleday (Anchor A 162), $1.45. 
NEW MEN. 1955. 311 p. Scribner, $3.95. 
LIGHT AND THE DARK, 1948, Macmillan, and TIME OF HOPE, 1950, 


Macmillan, are out of print. 


Spencer, Elizabeth. LIGHT IN THE PIAZZA. 1960. 110p. McGraw, $3.* 

A novel of atmosphere and soul searching in which Margaret Johnson tries 
to examine her relationship with her 26-year-old daughter, who is mentally 
retarded. The two are spending a holiday in Florence, and a budding romance 
makes a decision imperative. A slight story which raises questions with the 
reader. 


Wheeler, Keith. PEACEABLE LANE. 1960. 345 p. Simon and Schuster, 
$4.50. 

This peaceful, self-contained street ina wealthy suburb of New York is 
shaken up rather violently by the sale of a house toa famous Negro painter 
with a beautiful wife and gentle child. The racial problem is solved by com- 
mendable principles, actions, and heroics of the good persons whowin out over 
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the bad. The fast moving events sustain interest and make good reading for a 
winter's evening. (HHL) 


NOTEWORTHY FOREIGN NOVELS AVAILABLE IN ENGLISH 


Blondin, Antoine. A MONKEY IN WINTER. 1960. 187 p. Putnam, $3.50. 

Translated from the French by Robert Baldick. The old hotel in a resort town 
on the coast of Normandy gives a perspective to this story in which two un- 
likelymen reveal! their need for alcohol and recognize their bond. Both writing 
and portrayal of the characters are sensitive. 


Castellanos, Rosario. THE NINE GUARDIANS. 1960. 271 p. Vanguard, 
$3.95.* 

Translated from the Spanish. The action of this novel is carried out ina 
remote province of Mexico during the time of the agrarian reforms and Indian 


revolts, and reveals the life of the landowner and his family as it is affected ~ 


by the change. Legends and folklore are interwoven with the narrative told 
by the seven-year-old daughter of the household. 


Duerrenmatt, Friedrich. TRAPS. 1960. 115 p. Knopf, $1.25.* Paper. 

The play, The Deadly Game, is based on this novella, which is developed 
as a game played by an ex-judge and his cronies who invite Traps, an over- 
night guest at the Swiss inn, to be the defendant in an imagined murder trial. 
The story is quickly told, but the effect is haunting, and the judgments and 
comments made during the game will stimulate the reader to examine funda- 
mental beliefs of the present day. 





Luca de Tena, Torcuato. THE SECOND LIFE OF CAPTAIN CONTERAS. 
1960. 216 p. Houghton, $3.50.* 

Translated and edited by Barnaby Conrad. This amazing tale revolves about 
the swashbuckling Captain Contreras, who first lived in the 17th century and 
was known to be a fabulous swordsman. When he awakens, he eagerly em- 
oraces the speed of modern life, but changes his mind during a visit to New 
York. This is another satirical look at the 20th century. 


Olivier, Stefan. | SWEAR AND VOW. 1960. 358 p. Doubleday, $3.95.* 

Translated from the German. This is an engrossing picture of the profes- 
sional side of hospital life which involves an older doctor, entrenched in 
position, anda younger man. The mounting drama forces the young surgeon 
to speak out, although he knows that he has everything to lose but his integ- 
rity. For the serious reader. 


Schaper, Edzard. THE DANCING BEAR. 1960. 224p. Day, $3.75. 
Translated from the German. From the prison hospital in Switzerland, the 
boy Oscar sets down his storyas his own defense —a recollection of his peasant 
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home by the railroad station in Lithuania, the advance of the Russians in 1945, 
the poverty and the death of his parents, his wanderings for work and food. 
This is climaxed by his work as a dancing bear which becomes a symbol to him 
and to the reader. A powerful story and a satire on man's condition. 


Schwarz-Bart, Andre. THE LAST OF THE JUST. 1960. 374 p. Atheneum, 
$4.95. 

Translated from the French by Stephen Becker. "One's heart could break 
with sorrow" over this dramatic tale of Jewish suffering, persecution, and 
glory in the long journey from 1185 martyrdom to Ernie Leve's death in a modern 
gas chamber. The horror and inhumanity of man to man is raised to epic tragedy 
and made endurable by the beauty, humor, wonder, and humanity with which 
this young Polish Jew weaves his story. May well be one of the most significant 
works of 1960 and valuable to any library collection. (HHL) 


Schilling, Wilfred. THE FEAR MAKERS. 1960. 312 p. Doubleday, $3.95. 

This novel, translated from German by Oliver Coburn, reports the resur- 
gence of Nazism in Modern Germany. The setting for this very timely story 
is West Germany, 1956, and the chief character is a journalist, an anti-Nazi, 
who was arrested for assault and armed robbery in 1945. His examiners are 
all former Nazis. His trial, imprisonment and struggle for freedom are remi- 
niscent of earlier anti-Nazi novels. It is a disturbing novel with a warning. 


(OTB) 


Zermatten, Maurice. THE FOUNTAIN OF ARETHUSA. 1960. 235 p. 
Doubleday, $3.95. 

The struggle between good and evil is the theme of this novel of poor Swiss 
folk who do not follow their shepherd, Father Clivaz, but are dazzled by the 
worldly success of the evil merchant-tavern keeper, Jacques. Cunning, mur- 
der, and treachery are ingredients in this stark tale. A winner of the Grand 
Prix Catholique. 


WITH HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Coulter, Stephen. THE DEVIL INSIDE. 1960. 472 p. Doubleday, $4.95.* 

The subject of this biographical novel is Dostoevsky. The treatment seemed 
superficial to the reader, but the book may serve as an introduction to the 
great writer. 


Jahoda, Gloria. ANNIE. 1960. 337 p. Houghton, $4.50.* 

Annie Warne, a humble servant girl, is the heroine of this family story set 
in Norfolk during the early 17th century. How her strength, love, and serv- 
ice made an impossible dream come true makes recreational reading for women 
who like historical background with romance. 
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Miller, Helen Topping. CHRISTMAS AT SAGAMORE HILL. 1960. 56p. 7 


Longmans, $2.50. @ the 
This distillation of life with the TeddyRoosevelts in the year of 1898 offers 9 "Th 
yuletide festivities against the backdrop of history. The other titles in this | whi 
series of Christmas with famous people are also published by Longmans. ® the 
= the 


Penfield, Wilder. THE TORCH. 1960. 370p. Little, $4.75. 








The melodramatic events which entangle Hippocrates as a physician and as || Hal 
a man make an absorbing story and also give opportunity for describing the |~ 
superstitions and medical practices of the day as a contrast to the scientific 7 the 
and moral attitudes of Hippocrates. The stilted romance is only a slight im- 7 che 
perfection in a work which is based on careful research and written byan emi- 
nent physician. ; Loc 
Powers, Anne. NO KING BUT CAESAR. 1960. 338 p. Doubleday, $3.95. ; -N 
The Milwaukee author of six historical novels for adults centers this story : whi 
around Quintus Flavius, a Roman officer who was in Jerusalem at the time of — cor 
the Crucifixion. Intrigue, treachery, and romance move the plot quickly bec 
through those turbulent times of the tyrants. This novel invites comparison | = sto 
with Frank Slaughter's Thorn of Arimathea. » hin 
> per 
Waltari, Mika. THE SECRET OF THE KINGDOM. 1961. 442 p. Putnam, = ™° 
$4.95. 4 
Translated by Naomi Walford. Marcus, an educated Roman, whois studying 
philosophy at the library in Alexandria, is moved to visit Jerusalem because he 
all signs point to the coming of a new kingdom and leader. He arrives to see tha 
the three crosses, and, as he moves among the people, learns what the people ” 


are thinkingabout the events. He also believes that Jesus has brought Myrina, 
a Greek dancing girl, to him asacompanion. The story is developed ina ~~ Y0 
series of letters to a Roman matron and gives a picture of that period. 


ae & 


White, T. H. FAREWELL VICTORIA. 1960. 187p. Putnam, $3.50. YA .— !ni 

As Mundy, the son of the head groom of the manor, grows up tohis place ~ 
as coachman toa Russian countess, the days of the Victorian era gradually 
unfold. This is a warm and tender story which could spark an interest in the ~ 
history of the period. 


SHORT STORIES AND NOVELLAS 


THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES, 1960, AND THE YEARBOOK OF 
THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY. Edited by Martha Foley and David Burnett. 
1960. 392 p. Houghton, $4.95. 









Goyen, William. THE FACES OF BLOOD KINDRED. 1960. 167p. Random, 
$3.50.* 
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A novella and ten stories. Strange stories, many of them bleak and with 
the breath of decay, yet they evoke a memory of childhood or of kinfolk. 
"The Moss Rose" and "The Armadillo Basket" portray experiences and feelings 
which most readers can share, such as the fond recollection of the garden on 
the home place and visits to the family plot in the cemetery. Texas furnishes 
the locale for most of the stories. 


Hale, Nancy. THE PATTERN OF PERFECTION. 1960. 248 p. Little, $4. 

Each story reveals a flash of insight into the character which explains to 
the reader why a situation has developed. The stories create many moods and 
characters and have a message for the present day. 


Loomis, Edward. HEROIC LOVE. 1960. 245 p. Knopf, $3.75.* 

Part | includes two longstories set in the desert country along the California 
-Nevada border. The first story, “Heroic Love," concerns a young cowboy 
who sees himself a hero. When he understands how vulnerable he is to the 
complicities of love offered by his benefactor's wife, he suffers. Later, he 
becomes a successful lawyer by the world's standards. "Mustangs, "the second 
story, gives a graphic picture of a wild-horse hunt and of a man's effort tofree 
himself. Part Il includes three stories which deal with World War II; each 
penetrates into the human situation. All of the stories are simply told, but 
moving and effective. 


The * following the price of the book indicates a good format for reading and 
that the type is at least 14 point. 


YA following the entry indicates that the adult book will be appealing to the 
young adult. 


Initials refer to contributors to this section of the Bulletin: 


OTB - Orrilla T. Blackshear, Madison Public Library; 
HB - Helen Bull; 

KD - Kenneth Duchac; 

EH - Edna Holland; 

HHL - Helen H. Lyman; 

Unsigned notes - Ruth P. Swenson. 


















FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 











Selected by Elizabeth Burr 


[Categories and annotations in this list are taken from the Mil- 
waukee Public Library System's Hurray for Books! Good Books to 
Read and Own. Children's Books for Holiday Giving and Winter 
Reading, a Cleveland Public Library Children's Department list, 
has been used for additional annotations .] 








PICTURE AND EASY-READING BOOKS 


Angelo, Valenti. THE CANDY BASKET. 1960. Viking, $2.50. 
A rib-tickling story of a curious bakery mouse who hides in a beautiful 
candy basket. Ages 7-9. 


Anglund, Joan Walsh. IN A PUMPKIN SHELL. 1960. Harcourt, $2.95. 
A Mother Goose ABC book richly illustrated with color and humor. Ages 
3-6. 


Bate, Norman. VULCAN. 1960. Scribner, $2.75. 
Little boys with an interest in mechanical things will like this story of a 
Diesel engine. Ages 5-8. 


Bemelmans, Ludwig. WELCOME HOME. 1960. Harper, $3.95. 
Gay pictures and rollicking verse trace the adventures of a really sly fox 
who evades the hounds and their red-coated masters. Ages 5-9. 


Bright, Robert. MY HOPPING BUNNY. 1960. Doubleday, $2. 
Pictures and rhyme tell of an unusual rabbit who leads his new owner across 
the countryside to a fair and a balloon. Ages 2-4. 


Cooney, Barbara. AMERICAN SPELLER. 1960. Crowell, $2.95. 
Adapted from Noah Webster's Blue-Backed Speller, written in 1782. Charm- 





ing illustrations and text of good humor and good sense. All ages. 





Felt, Sue. HELLO-GOODBYE. 1960. Doubleday, $2.50. 
Three little girls learn about friendship when they move from their cozy old 
house to a new home in another town. Ages 3-7. 
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Gruenberg, Sidonis. LET'S READ MORE STORIES. 1960. Garden City, 
$2.95. 

Stories and poems by modern writers in an attractive read-aloud collection 
to be used with five to seven year olds. Illustrated with Virginia Parson's gay 
drawings. 


Hader, Berta. MR. BILLY'S GUN. 1960. Macmillan, $3.50. 
Beautiful pictures illustrate the troubles of Mr. Billy, who finds he must 
plant a bigger garden to feed his animal friends. Ages 6-8. 


Janice. ANGELIQUE. Illus. by Roger Duvoisin. 1960. Whittlesey, $2.25. 
The pleasant world of a small pet duck is suddenly threatened by the newest 
arrival--a pet poodle. Gallic in atmosphere and illustrations. Ages 4-6. 


Joslin, Sesyle. BRAVE BABY ELEPHANT. 1960. Harcourt, $2.50. 
A delightfully absurd story of a little elephant who goes off for his first 
great adventure, to bed alone. Ages 3-6. 


‘Krauss, Ruth. OPEN HOUSE FOR BUTTERFLIES. 1960. Harper, $1.50. 


There is true childlike feelingin this book, which explains in humorous text 
and pictures all things which are good to know and best to do. Ages 3-7. 


Lipkind, Will. THE LITTLE TINY ROOSTER. 1960. Harcourt, $3. 
A chicken no bigger than a grasshopper proves that size has nothing to do 
with bravery. Ages 5-9. 


Minarik, Else H. LITTLE BEAR'S FRIEND, 1960. Harper, $1.95. 
The famous Little Bear makes a new friend--a little girl named Emily. Be- 
ginning readers can read for themselves. Ages 4-8. 


Mother Goose. OLD MOTHER HUBBARD AND HER DOG, 1960. Whittlesey, 
$2.25. 


Humorous pictures by Paul Galdone add zest to this old nursey tale. Ages 
4-6. 


Seuss, Dr. GREEN EGGS AND HAM. 1960. Random, $1.95. 


Using only 50 words, Dr. Seuss tells a humorous story for the beginning 
reader. Ages 4-7. 


GROWING UP 





Bothwell, Jean. THE SILVER MANGO TREE. 1960. Harcourt, $3.25. 
A romantic yet realistic story of a girl of India who must choose between 
an Indian prince and an American school teacher. Age 14. 
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Brown, Marcia. TAMARINDO. 1960. Scribner, $2.95. 
The freshness and joy of boys at play everywhere is in this story of three 
Sicilian boys who searched for a lost donkey. Ages 5-9. : 


Felsen, Henry. BOY GETS CAR. 1960. Random House, $3.50. 
What happens when a teen-ager's dream of getting his own car--any car-- 
comes true. Age 12. 


Freiermood, Elisabeth. PROMISES IN THE ATTIC. 1960. Doubleday, $2.95. 4 
Imaginative Ginger O'Neall finds an outlet for her literary talents and ro- | 
mance as a result of the 1913 flood in Dayton, Ohio. Ages 12-14. 


Hall, Rosalys. YOUNG FANCY. 1960. Longmans, $2.95. 4 
Red-haired Rebecca finds that life in a New England rectory with four 
brothers is often trying but never dull. Ages 12-14. . 


Ik, Kim-young. THE HAPPY DAYS. 1960. Little, $3.50. 3 
A distinguished story drawn from the author's own childhood of children in | ~ 
a small Korean village working and playing together. Age 10. 


Hinchman, Catharine S$. TORCHLIGHT. 1960. Little, $3. 


A sensitively written novel of love and the contrast of two worlds. An — 
American girl and a Hungarian immigrant are the main characters. Age 14. 


Murphey, Eleanor. NIHAL. Illus. by Ezra Jack Keats. 1960. Crowell, $3. 

A delightful book with an imaginative story about a boy of Ceylon who 
chooses to be a painter rather than a fisherman, in spite of his love of the sea 
and its moods. Ages 7-9. 


Pitkin, Dorothy. WISER THAN WINTER. 1960. Pantheon, $3.50. 


Kit Harris probes into the many conflicts within herself and discovers what © 


she wants to do with her life. Age 12. 


Politi, Leo. MOY, MOY. 1960. Scribner, $2.95. 


Exciting, colorful illustrations of the preparation of a little American Chi- | 


nese girl and her brothers for the New Year's celebration in LosAngeles' Chi- 
natown. Ages 4-8, 


Rounds, Glen. WHITEY'S FIRST ROUNDUP. 1960. Holiday, $2.50. 
Armchair cowboys will enjoy dauntless Whitey's newest western adventure 
of participating in a ranch roundup. Ages 7-9. 


Thampi, P. GEETA AND THE VILLAGE SCHOOL. 1960. Doubleday, $2. 
Children everywhere will understand the reluctance of a little Indian girl 
to go to a new school. Ages 6-10. 
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) Tudor, Tasha. BECKY'S BIRTHDAY, 1960. Viking, $3. 
1 Delight in simple and everyday things is in this story of Becky's 10th birth- 
) day celebrated on an old-fashioned farm. Ages 8-14. 


HISTORY IS EXCITING 


4 Baumann, Hans. THE WORLD OF THE PHARAOHS. 1960. Pantheon, $4. 
> The absorbing story of a present-day Egyptian boy's introduction to the fab- 


* [7 ulous lore of ancient Egypt. Age 12. 














> Budd, Lillian. THE BELL OF KAMELA. 1960. Rand, $2.95. 
~ Pioneer story with an element of mystery, set among the lumberjacks of 
) Oregon. Good writing. Ages 10-11. 


1H Coolidge, Olivia. WINSTON CHURCHILL AND THE STORY OF TWO 
4 WORLD WARS. 1960. Houghton, $3.50. 

> In lively prose the author re-creates the man, his family, and his response 
> to lead his nation. Age 12. 


De Leeuw, Cateau. FEAR IN THE FOREST. 1960. Nelson, $2.95. 

Historical tale of pioneers and Indians in the Ohio territory, particularly 
of Daniel, an orphan whose courage is tested during an Indian attack. Ages 
10-11. 


Emery, Anne. A SPY IN OLD NEW ORLEANS. 1960. Rand, $2.95. 
The story of 14-year-old Ned who in the War of 1812 joins Jean Lafitte and 
helps to obtain munitions for his army. Ages 10-12.' 


> Gladd, Arthur A. THE SARACEN STEED. 1960. Dodd, $3. 

7 A vividly told, action-filled story of early medieval days, centering around 
/) a young farm boy's part in the battles between the Saracens and Franks. Ages 
p 12-14, 


} Grant, Bruce. ZACHARY, THE GOVERNOR'S PIG. 1960. World, $2.95. 
A humorous story based on an actual episode of the War of 1812 of a razor- 
back hog that went to war with a band of Kentucky volunteers. Ages 8-10. 


Harnett, Cynthia. CAXTON'S CHALLENGE. 1960. World, $3.95. 
An adventure story based on the search for a missing portion of the Malory's 
Morte D' Arthur and the beginning of Caxton's press. Ages 12-14. 





Leighton, Margaret. JOURNEY FOR A PRINCESS. 1960. Ariel, $2.95. 
Set in the time of King Alfred, this story of love and adventure follows the 
fortunes of Princess Estrid, who is sent on a pilgrimage to Rome. Ages 12-16. 
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Ritchie, Rita. SECRET BEYOND THE MOUNTAINS. 1960. Dutton, $3.50. | Fa 

A lively story ci the days of Genghis Khan by a Wisconsin author with a ~ da 
skill for making history exciting. Ages 12-14. 

are 
Sutcliff, Rosemary. KNIGHT'S FEE. 1960. Walck, $3.50. é 
Authentic in background, skillful in plot and characterization, this is a Ki 
moving narrative of England in 1096. Ages 12-14. A 
n 
GREAT LIVES 
Lo 
Daugherty, James. WILLIAM BLAKE. 1960. Viking, $4. 

An appreciative biography of one artist by another in this sensitive inter- gy 
pretation of Blake's moods and vision for young people today. Age 12. 

Dooley, Thomas A. DOCTOR TOM DOOLEY, MY STORY. 1960. Farrar, q 
$2.75. : 

An inspirational and revealing picture of a young Americandedicated toan ~~ A; 
ideal of service. Ages 12-14. 

bo 
Latham, Jean Lee. DRAKE. 1960. Harper, $2.95. 

A Newbery Award author writes this colorful biography of one of theworld's ~~ A; 
greatest seamen. Ages 12-16. 3 WwW 
Bell, Margaret E. TOUCHED WITH FIRE. 1960. Morrow, $3. : 

The story of William Steller, German-born botanist, who prepared the first : Ba 
scientific documents on the Alaskan coast. Age 12. co 
Vance, Marguerite. THE LAMP LIGHTERS. 1960. Dutton, $3.50. > Fr 

Remarkable stories of the eight remarkable women in the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans. Age 12. — Bu 
Wheeler, Opal. ADVENTURES OF RICHARD WAGNER. 1960. Dutton, |) an 
53.75. ; 

A lighthearted biography of a boy who learned his art from the untutored By 
study of great composers. Ages 8-12. | 

MYSTERY AND ADVENTURE a” 
Crockett, Lucy. THE YEAR SOMETHING ALMOST HAPPENED IN PINOSO. © Ce 
1960. Pantheon, $3. @ 32 

A story of pathos and humor about a group of wild animals that became | 

miraculously tame when given their freedom. Age 12. mg to 
He 





Derleth, August, THE PINKERTONS RIDE AGAIN. 1960. Duell, $3. 
An exciting story of two teen-age boys, and their detective work in foiling 
a train robbery. Ages 10-11. 
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Faulkner, Nancy, MYSTERY OF LONG BARROW HOUSE. 1960. Double- 
day, $2.95. 

A bleak winter on an English farm turns into an exciting hunt for buried 
archaeological treasure. Ages 8-13. 


Kingman, Lee. HOUSE OF THE BLUE HORSE. 1960. Doubleday, $2.95. 
Vic Chapili, brought up in a European home, discovers the fun of being an 
American teen-ager as she helps to solve a mystery. Ages 12-16. 


Loisy, Jeanne. DON TIBURCIO'S SECRET. 1959. Pantheon, $3. 


Awarded the Prix Jeunesse in France, this amusing story tells of a Spanish 
gypsy boy's effort to solve the secret of an ancient castle. Ages 10-13. 


ANIMALS--WILD AND FRIENDLY 


Annixter, Jane. HORNS OF PLENTY. 1960. Holiday, $2.95. 
The adventures of young Gary are interwoven with those of animal neigh- 
bors in this family story of hunting and guiding in the Rockies. Age 12. 


Arundel, Jocelyn. DUGAN THE HOBO. Illus. by Wesley Dennis. 1960. 
Whittlesey, $2.95. 
Lively adventures shared by a hobo, a horse, anda boy. Ages 10-11. 


Bauduoy, Michel-Aime. BRUNO, KING OF THE MOUNTAIN. 1960. Har- 
court, $3. 

Bruno, a great bear brought up as a pet, is the hero of this story set in the 
French Pyrenees. Ages 10-14. 


"> Buff, Mary and Conrad. TRIX AND VIX. 1960. Houghton, $3.50. 
j A little gray fox born near a great city learns about dogs and automobiles, 
') and that some humans are kind. Ages 6-10. 


Bulla, Clyde. THREE-DOLLAR MULE. 1960. Crowell, $2.50. 
A sincere and realistic story of a boy who must choose between a beautiful 
horse and an ugly and ornery mule that loves him. Ages 7-10. 








Caudill, Rebecca. HIGGINS AND THE GREAT BIG SCARE. 1960. Holt, 
$2.95. 

He was too small to have such a "great big scare" and his friend thought so 
too, and what she did about it makes a warm and tender story. Ages 8-10. 


ay 
3 
| 









Henry, Marguerite. GAUDENZIA PRIDE OF PALIO. 1960. Rand, $3.95. 
The true story of a horse who wins in the famous race of Siena, ttaly, told 
with skill and excitement. Ages 9-14. 
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Snyder, Dick. ONE DAY AT THE ZOO. 1960. Scribner, $2.95. 
Photographs of children in "stand and look" positions tell a friendly story ~ 
of a zoo. Ages 5-9. . 


Yashima, Taro. THE GOLDEN FOOTPRINTS. 1960. World, $2.95. 
Courage and devotion pervade this unique story of three foxes and a small 
boy living in the mountain region of Japan. Age 8. 


IN A WORLD OF FANTASY 


Bond, Michael. A BEAR CALLED PADDINGTON. 1960. Houghton, $2.50. ‘ 
Preposterous humor and gentle satire are combined in a story of a bear who © 
comes from darkest Peru to live with the Bear family. Ages 6-10. 






Brock, Emma L. PANCAKES AND THE MERRY-GO-ROUND. 1960. Knopf, 
$2.50. 


Stories with a folklore flavor from many lands. Easy and fun to read. Ages 
8-12. 


Estes, Eleanor. THE WITCH FAMILY. 1960. Harcourt, $3.25. 
Reality and fantasy blend in this tale of two little girls who become very ~ 
much involved with witches when they draw pictures of an old witch and ban- | 


ish her to live forever on a glass hill. Ages 8-12. 





Lampman, EvelynS. THE CITY UNDER THE BACK STEPS. 1960. Doubleday, 
$2.95. 

An exciting fantasy with a scientific background of two children who are 
transformed to minute size and are held captive in an ant colony. Ages 8-12. 


BE eee ee) Cat eT renee 


Selden, George. THE CRICKET IN TIMES SQUARE. 1960. Ariel, $3.50. 
Adults and children alike will enjoy the adventures of a cricket who finds 
himself a resident of the busiest part of New York. Ages 9-12. 


iaica ya 


POETRY 


Brewton, Sara and John E. BIRTHDAY CANDLES BURNING BRIGHT. 1960. | 

Macmillan, $3.50. a 
A happy collection of poems that combine the gaiety of "blowing out the | 

candles" with the more thoughtful prospects of growing up. Age 10. - & 


Stearns, Monroe. UNDERNEATH MY APPLE TREE. 1960. Lippincott, $3. 
A translation of beautifully illustrated Czechoslovakian poems about things — 
and feelings that belong to children all over the world. Ages 6-8. : 
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STATE DOCUMENTS 


— A SELECTED LIST 














The documents that have recently been sent to depository libraries are 
starred (*); all others are available from the issuing department or the Gen- 
eral Reference and Loan Services (Traveling Library) of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission. 


Board of Health. *Why lodized Salt in Wisconsin. Folder. 

----- . Wisconsin State Board of Health Budget Justification, 1961-63. 97p. 
Available from source. 

Board of Vocational and Adult Education. Training Restaurant Sales Personnel . 
99 p. 

Conservation Department. *Forest Insect Surveys Within Specified Areas. 
Technical.Bulletin No. 21. 28 p. 

----- . *Research Hi-Lites. 8p. 

----- . *Winter Fun in Wonderful Wisconsin. Folder. 

Department of Administration. State of Wisconsin Annual Fiscal Report, 
June 30, 1960. 36p. Available from source. 

Department of Public Instruction. Bureau of Handicapped Children. *Ortho- 
pedic Services for Children. 20 p. 

Department of Public Welfare. Annual Report of the Winnebago State Hospital , 
October 26, 1960. 18 p. 

ateieted . State Welfare Aids and County Share of Welfare Expenditures (fiscal 
year 1959-60). 7p. Available from source. 

Department of Resource Development. *Opportunities for Wood Industry in 
Northwestern Wisconsin. 15 p. 

weese . Preliminary Resource Inventory; Central Wisconsin (5-County Area of 
Marathon, Wood, Portage, Adams, and Juneau). 36 p. 

Department of Taxation. Property Tax 1959. Bulletin No. 459. 21 p. 

----- . Taxes and Aids, 1960. Bulletin No. 560. I5p. 

Free Library Commission. Legislative Reference Library. *Report: Compulsory 
Periodic Motor Vehicle Inspection. Information Bulletin No. 196. 12 p. 

cneee . con--. *Report: A Guide to the Organization and Operation of 
Standing Committees in the Wisconsin Legislature. Information Bulletin 
No. 132. 66p. 

aiatatac . -----. *Report: Implementing the Wisconsin Statutory Provisions 
Requiring the Use of Census Data: When Do the 1960 Census Figures 
Apply to the Wisconsin Statutes. Information Bulletin No. 195. I7p. 

“ewe . coo--. *Report: Regulations of the Use of Atomic Energy by the 

States. Information Bulletin No. 194. 49 p. 
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*Report: Taxation of Banks in Wisconsin: Practice and Pro- 
posa sals. Information Bulletin No. 193. Il p. 
Legislative Council. *Report to the Water Resources Committee of the Wis- 
consin Legislative Council on the Wolf River Basin. 53 p. 
. *Staff Memorandum to the Agriculture Committee on Dairy Price Spreads 
and Practices. 55 p. 
*Staff Memorandum to the Agriculture Committee on the Result of a 
Study on the Use of Chemical Deterrents on Wisconsin Farms. 6 p. 
. *Staff Memorandum to the Education Committee on Teacher Certifica- 
tion Requirements for Selected States. 5p. 
. *Staff Report to the Judiciary Committee on the Navigable Waters 
Provision in the Wisconsin Constitution. 58 p. 
Metropolitan Study Commission. 1960 Annual Report. 67 p. Available from 
Source. 
Public Service Commission. Generating Costs of Diesel Plants in Wisconsin 
for 1959. 12 p. Available from source. 
. Revenue and Comsumption Characteristics Class A Electric Utilities 
1957-59. 4p. 
University of Wisconsin. College of Agriculture. Costs of Farm Machinery. 
Circular 589. 16 p. 
. Success with Peonies. Circular 494. 7p. 
. Department of Rural Sociology. *Rural and Urban Population 
Chenee i in Wisconsin, 1950-1960. 61 p. 



























































The WLA Scholarship Committee has announced five graduate 
study grants to be awarded this year. Four grants of $1,500 each 
will be made by the Free Library Commission, and one of $1,000 
will be made by the Ziegler Foundation. Information and appli— 
cation blanks are available from the Chairman of the Scholarship 
Committee, Marie W. Barkman, Librarian at the Mead Public 
Library, Sheboygan. 


Applicants must be Wisconsin residents, qualified for admission to 
anaccredited library school, and agree to work in Wisconsin pub- 
lic libraries upon graduation. 














NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 
APRIL 16-22, 1961 
FOR A RICHER, FULLER LIFE - READ! 








